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CAPTION FOP COVER: This Cuban child attends school 

in tne Moncada, a former soldier barrack,. Revo- 
lutionaries attacked the Moncada in the first big 
battle of 1953 Many soldiers were killed; captured 
revolutionaries were tortured and then murdered. The 
building is now used as a school and museum. In 
the background are photos of martyrs of the Moncada, 
Credit Miriam Bokser/LNS 

FLASH! LAST MINUTE REPORT ON BERKELEY STRIKE! @ 

Story in packet reports Berkeley scene as dwindling. * 

However, this afternoon (Feb. 28] a group of about '30 f 
strikers va? milling around outside the Berkeley ' 

campus, blocking and disrupting traffic, when the cops * 
arrived (hundreds), along v/ith seven national guardsmen. 
With special tear gas equipment they dispersed 
and shot pepper gas at the milling strikers, who * 

backed off only to regroup. Cops teargassed a 15 square* 
block area , including one dose to a campus dorm 

0 
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SPECIAL NOTE : Jeff 

seriously ill and m 
ill nee 1 c: r.r-re 
in kelpin • : 

: fund- r: ^ • 

.; oi ' Shu • 


Shari et , who is editor of Vietnam G.I., the first radical GI newspaper, is 
y nave cancer of the kidney. He has already spent $500 on medical expenses, and 
in tae near future. LSN hopes many other radical media people will join them 
‘ University students, who went to school with Jeff , have already thrown 

/_ ^ ^ ou can even with a small amount, make a check out to 

-o Gael Sklare, 516 S. Wood lawn, Bloomington, Indiana, 47401. 
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NEW NLF DEFENSIVE 
b v M 1 1 p o Ji ' 1 1 

LIBERATION News Sen ice 
SAIGON (LNS) -- After months of showing 
little but patience, the National Liberation 
Front has just staged another spectacular 
offensive, simultaneous ly striking lui tar- 
gets in the occupied zones or Vjetnam. 

On the night of Feb. 22, the Liberation 
fighters rose up and hit their enemy with 
everything from small arms co long range rock- 
ets. Shells zeroed in on mi Jitary installations 
from the Delta to the DMZ. Even Cam Ranh Bay, 
once considered safe enough for a visit from 
Lyndon Johnson, took a bad beating. According 
to official U.S. figures (probably understated) , 
150 mortar rounds and seven rockets hit Com 
Ranh . 

Unlike the 1968 Offensives, g" ound troops 
were not committed in lar.-e number;, in "Lis 
round of attacks. It ves rat a l uprising like 
last Tet . Rather the men nung acN and plastered 
bases and police stations with t... :,r cs. 

When the hour strut v * ivpoened co o_ ni 
Qui Nhon, a provincial capital x :nc- central 
coast. House-rattlmg expio-^ons -on cl gioaf 
flashes of light brougnt no car of bed and onto 
the roof. To this drowsy tepcrtei, it looked 
like Armageddon, I was sure the whole town 
would soon be engui fed in one great explosion. 

But no. There are 5d,()0C U.S and South 
Korean troops stationed around Qui Nhon, and it. 
was their logistical base that got battered. 

The town itself was not touched. As soon as I 
woke up and figured cut what was h, ; .opej:ing I 
felt as safe on top of chat down t->wn roof is I 
would have in a guerrilla run; el. 

It was 3 A.M when I w r s first jarred out i f 
bed, and the bombardment only subsided four 
hours later, at daybreak, 

(Only a few hours earlier i had had supper 
with an American social worker who enured me 
that M Qui Nhon is one of the must; sr- ;a' sa- 
in the country -- no .'OunU hors, ‘ i 

With charact ops r. ic suu'ui . s.-. t ho i 1 S . 

Comma nd here had oho »en liij er prat cj_e NI A * s 
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recent good manners as evidence of weakness. 
"We’ve chased them back into Laos and Cam- 
bodia,” was a familiar refrain. (The guerrillas 
have been chased m that direction for so long 
they should have leached India by now.) 

But. now, ».n addition co the extensive 
military damage i nf . * c l cd , the NLF has once 
again made a sound political point: they’re 

still here. It seems that once a year, the 
Pentagon needs to he reminded. 

Tet ’68 showoc that the Vietnamese libera- 
tion fighters can do pretty much as they please 
in their country. February ’69 showed the 
same tiling, wi/h much less sacrifice. 

low ■ ong v. : 1 i l 1 . take Nixon to get the 
messng; ' 
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I3-, AC k CA, I i aLISM 
SET FOi WATTS 

LiBEixAliON News Service 

WASi.v\C70N ,0-C. (LNS) -- The Watts 
gnetto w ■ 1 I serve as the "model” community 
for Nixon’ * ^ranc of black capitalism. The 
C' mmccce i-vpXi rmeut has promised 5? 6 million 
in grancr Jems ro he Id out private in- 

■' *?■ v form 3 . industrial park. 

Covr iert. ,.x pa: ij-iC.J orficials predict that the 
pro. ect wij 1 create some 2,400 jobs for the 
? Liard core unetn;. 1 oyed, ” will create annual 
payro'Ij; of $43 million and will produce 
$60 million worth of products a year. The 
project should also pull out some $9 million 
in taxes and reduce welfare costs. 

in ot.hci woids. the new influx of industry 
is designed to get people off welfare roles 
and into the factories. The lever for protest 
will become the relatively innocuous strike, 
rather than the riot . 

The Commeice Department says that not only 
all the ghetto residents he able to work, 
bu- some of them mipht get into the ownership 
vane. .Just how government and private investors 
n!an to vet black people into positions of 
i‘144/ Mar. 1, 19o9 
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control is un^ lear 

The Watts industrial bark idea v ume t ruin the 
Los Angeles Economic Resource- uorp , a non- 
profit organization of Negro and white business- 
men They devised the plan under the Johnson 
administration and have rati. lied it under the 
Nixon regime 


ON COURAGE 

by S. J . Hayakawa 

"I will not try to come to terms 
with anarchists, holligans, or Yahoos..," 

"I am not afraid of these people, 
for God ’ s sake . " 

ON THE SILENT MAJORITY 

" I speak for the silent majority of 
Negro students who only want an education." 


"THE AMERICAN DILEMMA" 
by Michael I) Lai ly 

LIBERATION NEWb SERVICE 


having dreamt or coekro&Jics crawling 
thru my hair up my no^e 
1 woke to a sinister scratching 

Christ 1 thought out of the snake pit into a leper colony 
we hadnt left the basement because ox roaches but bats 
cra2y blind deaf ignorant tur r y Data who woke us up 
fluttering in our ear- in the mj.Gdlc of the mie like new 
but this was an attiv isolated ft impregnable to bats 
but full of roaches 

the scratching continued abu.e head 

l pictured thousands or loaches gnawing away at the ^.e^iing 

i could see stars thru the ikvi-ie 

i sat up ft inspected dark shapes on the wails 

was it peel±ng piaster 

did they move 

were they rats 

under the covers ± endured the nc.se til sunlite 
when the sound became more erratic as the expect -ng me 
i manipulated the blanket..-* u p.iiow so only one eye was exposed 
the peeling piaster didnt mo*, e 

no roaches zig sagging across the walls or ceiling 

but in the skyiite a grotesquely tiny head 

with pig bead e^e; stared back at my Cy^lopian v.Ountenance 

chnst a lousy goddamned disease r dden pigeon 

i jumped up hurling epithets at a 

5 bouncing on the mattress managed to pound the ceiling with my fist 
by the time i d destroyed a broom handle umbierJ. a ft mop 
q the ceiling had almost caved m 
it was clear there was only one solution 
l had to go outside to get n 
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WELFARE FORCES INVADi: N . V . CAPITAL: 
ROCKEFELLER NONPLUSSED 
LIBERATION News Service 

ALBANY, N.Y. (LNSJ -- Albany was invaded 
Feb. 25, by about 2500 welfare recipients, case 
workers, and social work students mostly from 
New York City -- who joined forces to protest Gov. 
Rockefeller's proposed 5 per cent across-the-board 
slash in the welfare budget. The protest, sponsored 
by the City-wide Coordinating Committee of Welfare 
Rights Groups, had a consistently liberal ("gimme 
more welfare") tone--witl- one notable exception. 

Case Workers for a Democratic Society, an 
affiliate of Movement for a Democratic Society, 

(the graduate version of SDS) chose the occasion 
to present a radical critique of the welfare system 
to the group. 

While City-wide had printed signs like "We 
need dental and medical care, don't cut Medicade", 
the 15 MDS caseworkers carried signs that re- 
flected a concern about the problem itself, not 
just the symptoms: "Corporate Profit Breeds Pov- 
erty" and "Capitalism Makes People Poor." 

No MDS speaker was scheduled for the pre- 
march rally, but during a lull in the proceedings, 
the MC asked if any groups represented had anything 
special they would like to say. Art Herald, a case 
worker at Lower Manhatten Welfare Center, stepped 
up to the mike, told the gathering that he was 
from Welfare MDS and that "we don't think a 5 
per cent change in the welfare budget matters much 
one way or another m the long run." He pointed 
out that whether the march succeeded or not, ghetto 
housing would be dilapidated, schools overcrowded, 
and playgrounds scarce. lie concluded that the un- 
derlying problems could only be solved by replac- 
ing the capitalist system with socialism. 

Then the MDSers distributed a leaflet titled 
"Beyond the Welfare State," which deals with the 
function of welfare in a capitalist society and 
the role of case workers in that system (.."we 
act as administrators for a corrupt case..."). 

It concluded that the oppiession will end only 
with the "final abolition of the economic system 
whereby a man acquires his biead by taking it from 
his neighbor's cupboard." 


When Gov. Rockefeller drove by in his black 
limousine, smiling and waving at the crowd as 
if he were on the campaign trail, the case work- 
ers joined welfare clients in throwing snowballs 
at the huge car which bore New York license 
plate number one. Rockefeller lost his cool 
momentarily, frantically rolling his window up; 
then the plastic smile crept back onto his face 
and camped there at least until the limousine 
sped away, leaving the angry case workers and 
poor people behind. 
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HELP GUARD AGAINST HIJACKING 

WASII1NGT0N,D.C. (LNS) -- The Federal 
Aviation Administration (FAA) has announced 
that it is launching plans for detecting hi- 
jackers before they get on the plane. 

One of the plans is to scan passengers’ 
carry-on luggage with X-ray, radar or infra- 
red equipment. According to the Wall Street 
Journal, the FAA declined to specify how these 
elaborate devices will work, or when and where 
passenger luggage will be examined. 

They’ll be on the lookout for knives, guns 
or other weapons on both the passengers and 
their carry-on luggage. 

The FAA is also trying to draw up a pro- 
file of the "typical" hijacker, based on past 
hijackings, to help spot suspects at the term- 
inals . 

Also, the FAA wants to post signs warning 
that hijacking is a federal offense, punishable 
by at least 20 years m prison and up to the 
death penalty. 

-50- 
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THOSE WHO TAKE THE MEAT FROM THE TABLE 
Teach contentment 

Those for whom the taxes are destined 
Demand sacrifice 

Those who eat their fill speak to the hungry 
Of wonderful times to come. 

Those who lead the country into the abyss 
Call ruling too difficult 
For ordinary men. 

--Bertolt Brecht 
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BUFFALO BURBLING -MA"i BLOK 

by Dennis Fitzgerald 
LIBERATION News Service 

BUFFALO, N Y (LNSJ - - Universitv of Buffalo 
students presented the school administration 
with a list of eight demands Thursday night. 

Feb.- 27 and threatened to strike if the demands 
are not met 

The demands grew from a tumultuous 2d -hour 
demonstration, which began with the occupation 
of the student union building and climaxed with 
a massive rallv of over 1,000 persons. Immediate 
catalyst for the protest was the conviction 
Tuesday night of Bruce Beyer, one of nine persons 
busted last August during a peace rallv at a 
Buffalo church 

But the student demands which extend far be- 
yond correcting the injustice being meted out 
to the Buffalo nine, indicate a long simmering 
discontent which has just been waiting for more 
heat to reach a full boil 

The students have expressed solidarity with 
the Buffalo nine and are demanding that the 
Universitv president reflect this campus senti- 
ment in a public statement In addition, 
according to Dan Bentivogli of the Buffalo Town 
Crier, the students are demanding such things 
as a 50 percent voice in all University decisions, 
an Afro- Asian Bookstore financed by the Uni- 
versity, the firing of the citv police commissioner 
and an end to all defense contracts undertaken 
by the University. 

They also call for an integrated construction 
force for the building of their new Amherst cam- 
pus (to be implemented by job training if nece- 
ssary and special universitv recruitment ) , an end 
to University cooperation with federal and state 
. a . \_o 1 1 cs and intelligence agents, the abo- 
lition of ROTC as a credit course, and the strip- 
ping of academic rank from all Present POTC 
instructors 

The case of the Buffalo nine begun last 
August when PRI agents, federal marshalls and 
u\ai cops entered the Buffalo Unitarian Uni ver- 
balist Church to arrest two draft resistors - 
P.vGL 1 LI BEP.AT L 0 ~ M~S^SI i R V' I CJ- 


Bruce Rover and Bruce rime -who had been 
n i v en s an c t u ar v the re 

The Buffalo Town Grier describes the 
arrests as follows. 

For over a week before* the bust a 
so- called liberated community had been set 
un by college and high school students at 
the church site Although too often having 
a p i cn i c - on - the - v r as s atmosphere , it did 
servo as a gathering point, for hundreds of 
communitv vouths and adults with anti war 
sympathies who wanted to show support for 
the stand of Bever and Pi me. 

°n Monday, Aug 1 0 . 1068 dux mo a 
rallv held inside the church a large group 
of federal agents and citv police massed out 
side. After yelling through a loudspeaker 
for Beyer and Cline to come out ; the cops 
announced that m one minute they were going 
to move in. 

People inside the church, unable to 
hear the loudspeaker were told that something 
was going on outside. (The church had been 
haxrassed bv rightwingers since giving refuse 
to Bever and Cline, and the first thought 
of manv at the rallv was that thev were 
being attacked hv the '''inutemen.j 

At the next moment the cops advanced m 
a tlymp wedge. Thev began attacking stu- 
dents with chains, blackjacks night sticks 
and fists. Simultaneously, federal agents 
formed another wedge formation at the rear 
of the church and began to move down the 
center aisle. Persons caught m the squeeze, 
attempted to defend themselves but were beaten 
back by the cops. 

Cline and Bever were dragged, bloodied, 
from the melee. Six others were busted and 
hooked for interfering with an arrest and 
other such bullshit charges meaning that thev 
didn’t get. out of the wav with the proper 
respect. A ninth person was arrested later 
as he sat in court listening to the preliminary 
hear in p . 

Bever, was tried with three other persons, 
and convicted Tuesday fob, 75 on two telonv 
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counts of resisting arrest and hampering fede- 
ral officials (each carrying a nossiMe three vear 
sentence and $5,000 fine) The three other de- 
fendants each had hung nines 

Defense attorney Herald Lcfcourt said that 
the decision on Beyer so infuriated courtroom 
spectators that for 20 minutes they stood with up- 
raised fists, refusing to move from the room un- 
til they were forced out hv cops 

From there they joined others who had seized 
a room in the student union building, and 350 
students kept an angrv vigil through the night. 
Thirty- seven burning draft cards gave some heat 
By the next morning the entire Buffalo cam- 
pus was aware of the decision on Bever and a rally 
drew over 1,000 persons After much heated de- 
bate, nine demands were agreed upon Most par- 
ticipants left with the feeling that if the ad- 
ministration did not resoond satisfactorily bv 
the deadline set for Monday morning, March 3, a 
massive student strike was certain to follow. 

Beyer’s sentencing is set for March 19; 
however, Lefcourt said that they definitely in- 
tend to appeal the verdict. The District Attor- 
ney’s office indicated that it plans to press 
for new trials for the three defendants with hung 
juries . 

Of the remaining members of the Buffalo nine, 
one has had charges against him dropped, and 
four persons, including Cline, have not yet been 
indicated . 

Both Cline and Beyer are still facing trials 
for the original of fense- -refusing to report for 
induction 

"As far as the present trial is concerned,” 
said Beyer, ”1 see it as a repressive move against 
Buffalo by the government They’re trying to 
stifle dissent in a small town by taking direct 
action against the movement ” 

-30- 

TOGETHERNESS SOUTH AFRICAN STYLE 

CAPE TOWN (LNS) -- South Africa is providing 
r he ^orld with yet another demonstration of how to 
K-.cp >our niggers -- m their place 

PAGirs 


Prime Minister .John Vorster finds it 
economically sound to exchange representatives 
with black African nations But m South 
Africa a black diplomat is black first and 
a diplomat second; fine table manners aren’t 
enough to allow his movmg in next door. 

So the South African government, according 
to the Christian Science Monitor, has begun con- 
struction of a diplomatic community m Pretoria, 
the country’s administrative capital There 
diplomats from all over the world may be mter- 
racial--all by themselves, without complicating 
the elaborate structure of apartheid 

-30- 
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TOP TEN NON-PROFIT MURDER 
CORPORATIONS 

WASHINGTON, DC (LNS) -- The top ten 

non-profit organizations receiving Department 

of Defense prime contract awards are: 

Massachussetts institute of Technology 
($119 1 millionj 

Aerospace Corporation ($73 3 millionj 
Johns Hopkins University ($57 6 million) 

Mitre Corporation ($35.-7 million) 

Stanford Research Institute ($28-7 million) 
Rand Corporation ($19 1 million) 

University of California ($17 4 million) 

System Development Corporation ($17 4 million) 
Stanford University ($16.4 million) 

University of Rochester ($13.1 million) 

-30- 
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WHAT’S RED AND GREEN 
AND RACIST 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- "These boys wouldn't 
know a good attorney from a good watermelon,” 
said the judge to the court. 

He was New York State Supreme Court Justice 
Gerald P. Culkm. The "boys” were the Harlem 
Six, accused of a 1964 slaying. 'Fheir lawyers, 
Conrad Lynn and William Kunstler, are pressing 
for disciplinary action against Justice Culkm 
for his racist slur, according to the Guardian. 

The Six demand that, as mdi gents, they have 
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the right to choose then own council and hu\ c 
the State pay for it 
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HIGH SCHOOL WALK -Oil I IX A II .AN LA 

AT LAN I A tLNSj -- Two hundred students, 
supported by the majority of the student body, 
recently staged a walk-out at Jonesboro High 
School here Student demands included a change 
m the school’s harsh codes, a change in rest- 
room facilities and the establishment of a stu- 
dent smoking area, according to Atlanta's Great 
Speckled Bird Jonesboro’s principal later 
announced over the school’s public address system 
that students participating in future walk -outs 
or other forms of protest would be unconditionally 
suspended 

Spirit is growing at Jonesboro, and blacks 
have added a demand for courses m Afro-American 
history Jonesboro students are joining forces 
with students from other Atlanta high schools 
m an effort to produce an underground paper to 
serve the northern Georgia area 
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SUPREME COURT REFUSES GREGORY APPEAL 

WASHINGTON, D C fLNS j -- The Supreme 
Court Feb 24 refused to hear an appeal trom 
comedian/ act lvist Dick Gregory The appeal 
challenged Gregory’s conviction for resisting 
a police officer m a Chicago sit-in 

Gregory said that he was tried illegally 
because a juror had been allowed to participate 
after saying she did not "beneve m demonstra- 
tions” and that they "do not have a proper place 
m our society ” 

The court made no comment m declining to 
hear the case 
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BAXaX.as HI’ I ML. ,• \ S 
by Ly Bateman 
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U I i Lb f Wash. U.NS; -- Militant students 
at the University of WasLungton so spooked a 
United Fruit recruiter that he ran out on his 
interviews and spl j t campus 

Following a rally in front ot the stu- 
dent union building, 300 students from SDS 
and DMAS (United Mexr can -Amor l can Student sj 
marched on the recruiting of Lice They filled 
the lobby, chanting, "Up against the wall, 
Chiquita’s gonna tail," and , "Bananas up the 
ass ot the ruling class.” 

A guerxiia theater group performed, 
playing out the rise ot Guatemalan leader 
Jacobo Arbenz arm his overthrow by the CIA 
The play stressed the complicity of John 
and Allen Dulles, shareholders in United 
Fruit. Finally, in the skit Guatemalan 
guerillas asked their North American brothers 
and sisters to join their struggle 

The North American brothers and sisters 
crowded into the recruiter's room, demanding 
that he leave The crowd grew until the 
recruiter was toiced out ot the room, and 
chased from the bundxng He was last seen 
standing on a street corner waiting tor his 
car to be brought around 

At the rally earlier, speakers dis- 
cussed the ^ontlict between farm workers and 
bruit growers on the West Coast, and the rule 
of United Fruit m Guatemala 

The demonstration grew out ot- previous 
action 1 he radical groups have been organ- 
izing m Spanish classes against the pro- 
lrnperialist textbooks DMAS has also been 
working with farm workers in nearby Yakima 
J ley - Two wet is before the United fruit 
action, a militant boycott by UMaS and SDS 
successfully stooped the university catet- 
emas from serving California gianes 

United Fruit's activities orfer one of 
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the less subtle studies m U S imperialism 
For example, Walter Bedell Smith, who was 
head of the CIA until 1953 when Alien Dulles 
took over, became one of the directors of 
United Fruit in 1955 And John J McCloy, who 
was president of the World Bank ±n 1948 when it 
refused loans to Arbenz because he wouldn’t 
give concessions to foreign investors, be- 
came a director of United Fruit in 1955 
-30- 
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REaGAN wants federal probe 
OF CAMPUS INSURRECTIONS 
LIBERATION News Service 
’WASHINGTON (LNS)-- California Governor Ronald 
Reagan, here for the state governor’s national con- 
ference, called for a federal investigation of 
those campus activities which have replaced foot- 
ball as the central factor m student life 

Reagan, in his continuing campaign to est- 
ablish ’’Death Valley Days” as a national slogan, 
wanted passage of a resolution ’’urging” a study 
tc determine, among other things, if there is a 
nationwide plan or organization behind the 
current outbreaks; whether federal funds should 
be withheld from institutions, faculty members, 
and students who permit or periorm unlawful acts, 
and whether there are speciiic steps which could 
be recommended that would lessen ihe incidence 
of violence 

John Zeh, who covered the Conference for 
College Press Service, says that Reagan's proposal 
was defeated by arguments of states rights and 
academic freedom 

Mississippi’s John Bell Williams say s he be- 
lieves in the conspiracy theory because "when I 
watch those riots on the television, l recognize 
some of them a-gee- ta- tors that we had down south 
a few years ago” But he said another investigat- 
ion is not necessary because ’’the FBi, HUAc r and 
Senator McClellan’s subcommittee ^Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security) can do the job ” 

At a press conference, Reagan denied that 
the presence of federal investigate/:* on campus 
r.ight precipitate more trouble Zch asked 

a u ou t police beating students, Reagan replied that 

T, i bh RA I 1 0~N News sei 


M tvt* h a v ’ no evidence or police going out and 
doing .aivthirig of that kind ”--whJch brought 
go 1 raws t roin even the establishment reporters. 
-30- 
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LOOK BEFORE rOIJ LEAP 
LIBERATION News Service 
NEW YORK tLN^i -- A university or 
college trusteeship until recently has been 
an unquestioned part of the corporate exec- 
utive’s role Representatives of major local 
industries sat on the board of the state univ- 
ersity to ensure that the curriculum and re- 
search meshed with the needs of their business 
tor trained employees and new techniques. Members 
of the corporate elite were trustees at the 
nation’s most prestigious schools- -seven Columbia 
trustees are leading figures in major communica- 
tions firms, six have primary ties to corpor- 
ations with an international domain, five 
are representatives of the military-indust- 
rial complex, and seven are connected to leading 
national corporations- -because they knew that 
it was m their interest to coordinate the 
resources of the Knowledge factory with their 
business needs and with the defense complex 
that protects their foreign ventures 

The trustee's job used to be just 
part of his business routine But now, says the 
"Personal Business” column of Business Week, "he's 
on the tiring line ” 

"A trustee's job today isn't only harder, 
its the subject of open hostility on many campus- 
es, from city to small town. So if you get invit- 
ed to join a board, review the prospect- Take a 
look at the campus. 

"You're likely to be challenged by 
students, faculty and practically everybody in 
town trom the mayor to the father of an irate 
college bo y Some boards have even been chall- 
enged on their traditional duties At Columbia, 
for example, students are participating in the 
search for a new president, and on many cam- 
puses students u;:J 1 acuity are sitting in as 
observers and critics at trustee meetings- - 
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unheard of a few years back 

For one thing, being a trustee "in this 
time of campus unrest and \ tot M i> more time- 
consuming than in more placid years : M Forma 1 , 
full -board meetings take place today just 
once or twice a month But during today's periods 
of stress, meetings are sometimes more fre- 
quent and last longer The two-hour meeting on cam- 
pus after lunch can turn into an ail day aft a ; .r - - 
and it can happen weekly and Cv-en daily during a 
crisis " 

"For an executive, it adds up to this: 

If you can't afford to get deeply invoiced on 
the campus because of your business, forget it." 

Business Week also has some advice on comm- 
ittee assignments for the intrepid businessman 
who accepts a trusteeship: "Logical spots for a 
businessman are the committee on tinance and 
investments 

"But tar more ex hausting are such chores 
as ’student affairs and ’academic affairs' 
where conflict these days is greatest These jobs-- 
ranging from helping to quell a not to hiring a 
new dean- -call for men willing to stick their 
necks out " 

-30- 

JOB LISTINGS 

VOCATIONS FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 
LIBERATION News Service 
SUPPORT OUR SOLDIERS 

SOS was founded because American bis are among the 
victims of the Vietnam war Our message to 
soldires is that they are still Americans and 
part of the human community who van think, act 
speak and feel for themselves .And we are dem- 
onstrating that being for peace mean* being 
for them and their lives SOS is currently run- 
ning three c offee houses . The shelter Half in 
Tacoma, Washinoron, The UFO in Columbia, South 
Carolina, and The Oleo Strut in Killeen , Texas 
More are planned m other cities near military 
bases Girls, guys, or preferably couples are 
needed to work in lacoma and Columbia, possibly 
m Killeen Subsistence saiai <cs -prefer people 
who like to rap, guys who've been m the mili- 
tary Those interested should write to the SOS 
headquarters in San Francisco, not to the ind- 
ividual coffee houses Also needed are vol- 
unteers to he Id with off j ce wOik and fund rais- 

Salaries may be aval ^L . _ foi those who 
become vital Contact Donna Mickieson, 3?3 (been 
St ree t^San_F ranc is co, _ ( : a 1 1 _ f y 4 i o .•> ; \ 4 13 ) 4 vt. imp 
P • ji'- B LI BhKA i i u.\ News Serv l c c 


vi ’ml ■ Hi I L ivL.YI 

I > f. r m Tool is looking for teachers who are 
involved m creative work r .hemse ] ves and can 
u-i.-s e 1 1 i ni i r on thus i asm r o the students This 
pf i n>» , w i«. i i ; need most . Cu rpen te» ; high 
L'C-bf'd 1 firuli and m tciue teacher; musi c teacher ; 
a^j-^pan r l oj te,>vheis of our youngest (,5-7J 
‘du! i n t e r rued i a t e v S i l ; age groups Formal deg- 
t r e.r. no: required, but B.A d referred; also pre- 
let married people Full-time or part-time through 
^ liOol u'„r Subsistence sa lames, more if funds 
arc a, a. i ■ , , ,y uom and board .--Contact Dr. 

Irani; Lmdonfe id; 23839 .stagg St ree t ; Canoga Park 
Fail nun uj 9i304, (2i;>; 883 -OS 02. 

A" Pa LAC ! 1 1 AN vOLUN'l LLR3 , INC 

Helps build and support poor people's organ- 
ic: t > an for social change. Director wanted; 
should have experience in and commitment to org- 
anizing- -salar red position. Other organizers 
are also needed to work on such issues as welfare 
rights, fair elections, schools, small industry 
development- -law student* wouiu be particularly 
helpful Subsistence pay or support self. Car 
necessary; mileage paid in all cases. Work is 
with existing organizations in eastern Kentucky 
and West Virginia Contact David Walls; 120 West 
Court Street; Prestonburg, Kentucky 41653, 

(606 j 886-3831 

RADIO FREE PHOPLb. 

RFP is the audio counterpart of the "underground" 
press it produces and distributes tapes of talks 
demonstrations, forums, poetry, political analysis, 
etc , to socxal -a^t xon groups, college ^and poss- 
ibly cor. mercial j radio stations, or anyone else 
who wants them-ma; also move into "hot news" 
^overage We need people m touch with move- 
file n i activities to produce tapes locally an d 
send them to us for distribution, to help "push" 
our material and feed back information about^local 
neecis; to set up io^ai, loosely affiliated oper- 
ations we need electronic technicians and engin- 
eers with experience in radio communications to 
develop low-cost carrier-current AM broadcasting 
facilities we want to coordinate research on 
thought -control in the USA, and hope to bring 
together people who can gather hard intelligence 
about the mass media- • their values, their seman- 
tics, who owns them, etc. People who work with 
us in N V will be trained m recording and ed- 
iting Volunteers at first, hopefully subsistence 
or slightly better salaries eventual 1 " (will help 
provide the essentials somehow m thr meantime) . 
Contact Peter Suthenn; 160 Prospers Place; 

Brooklyn , New lork 1 1238; (2 12) 622-4092 

-SO- 
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[Note to editors: The Presicho i a so may well 

set a new precedent for the polity of overkill 
and oppression, and coverage should be widespread 
and thrrri'ph. LNS is printing the following de- 
tailed story on the Presidio 27 so tuat papers 
who might not have caught too earlier stories 
(or even those papers that did) will have a com- 
prehensive history and analysis of this impor- 
tant case. ] 

THE CASE OF THE PRESIDIO 27 
by Fred Gardner 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- At the Presidio in 
San Francisco, Monday, Oct. 14, 1968, a group of 
prisoners walked away from morning formation, 
sat down in a circle, and demanded access to two 
lawyers; a civilian, Terence Hal li nan, and the 
post-Judge Advocate, Major Harvey Home!. 

A much-hated stockade official, Sergeant 
Thomas Woodring, who left the Los Angeles Sher- 
iff's department to join the military police, 
ordered the men back to formation. One obeyed. 

"I explained that their actions constituted mu- 
tiny," he testified later, "and ordered them to 
return to the formation three times and each time 
they started shouting after the word 'mutiny' so 
they could not hear the order I was giving. 'We 
want Hallinan' was chanted several times and then 
prisoner Stephen Randolph Rowland changed the 
chant to 'We demand Hallinan' and this was chanted 
by the group... I first observed prisoner Ricky 
Lee Dodd directing the group to change from what 
they were chanting to the song 'This Land is My 
Land. '" 

Ricky Lee Dodd is a high school dropout from 
Hayward, California, who entered the service as 
an alternative to juvenile court criminal pro- 
cedi ngs. An epileptic, he was once made to stand 
at attention during a fit. He has attempted sui- 
cide five times. Last summer, he hung himself in 
the stockade and was pronounced Dead On Arrival 
at the post hospital. He revived, : to be re- 

turned to the stockade where he war confined in 
"the box," a cell 4 1/1 

feet in which there are no latrine facilities 
and an iron grating for a bed. /'•■.■ " to u 
sworn statement written by his fellow prisoner, 
Keith Mather: 


■ t'il e.iui r| rim vri t h a 'squirt gun 
i .in; i HP III. They also offered him rasor 

i,; (H l ■' . y i ; ) ■ ! 'If you want to kill yourself, 

Pci ■ you in . ' " 

Af tie* Pie! bod-! 1 ed the 28 minus one in 
"Tins I.. Hid is Your Lar., prisoner Walter Paw- 
lows ky got u]) to read a list of complaints 
alien ‘ on- 1 f ; one a I the stockade. For weeks 
he and his buddies had been trying to make 
the same point through channel s--that is, by 
fill no DD 510 forms with the stockade comman- 
der, Captain Robert Larnont. But Lainont, a 25- 
year old who plans an FBI career after The Army, 
never acknowledged their complaints. 

Why, after taking so much harrassment did 
the group finally feel it necessary to dramatize 
their grievances that Monday morning? 

The previous Thursday, Oct. 10, a fellow 
prisoner, Richard Bunch--a 19-year-old whom they 
ail knew to be su i ci dal --was shot to death by a 
guard as he fled a work detail. (That morning 
a buddy had joked, "Make him think you're try- 
ing to escape," when Bunch asked advice on how 
to end his life. Prisoner Linden Blake, another 
member of that work detail, says there was no 
order to halt and no warning shot. Army policy 
entitles a guard who kills a man to a transfer 
to a post of his choice. Blake and others 
allege that the guard who killed Bunch joked 
to his colleagues about his good luck. 

The killing seemed particularly ominous 
to the Presidio prisoners because Richard Bunch 
was not the only manic-depressive among them. 

The rate of attempted suicides at the stockade 
was higher than one a week. Everyone had heard 
screams ir, the nignt, and seen men slash tneir 
wrists and throats, drink lye or chrome polish. 
Everyone was angered by Captain Lamont's attempt 
to minimize these acts by terming them "suicide 
gestures." The stockaoe population, 130 men, 
consisted mainly of AWOL's. Like other young 
Americans who run away from repressive situations, 
.<: ■ . • s gravitate toward San Francisco. And 
: i U- civilian drop-outs, AWOL's have fled for 
various reasons. Some express the hi quest moral 
a:".'! i >;i i Li cdl motives: some are emotionally un- 
: a : d ; and others the majority, ar<_ just 

■••• i 4 1 ; '■ i nt h 1 . I 969 more . . . 


19-year-olds looking for their identities, 
kicks, girls, friends, done, the right to let 
their hair prow long and wear groovy clothes. 

The particular 27 who staged the October 14 
sit-down, included all kinds. Their median age 
was 19, the average educational level was loth 
grade. They were all working class kids. And po- 
litical or not, crazy or sane, they ^ll identi- 
fied with Richard Bunch. 

So the first item on the list of grievances 
Walter Pawlowski read was a demand for an in- 
vestigation of Bunch's killing. He then recom- 
mended several steps -- such as upgraded train- 
ing and rotation of duty for stockade guards, 
and an end to shotgun uetail--that might prevent 
a repetition of the tragedy. 

As for stockade conditions, Pawlowski and 
another spokesman comp', ined about overcrowding 
in the stockade (as many as 146 men in a facil- 
ity built for 76), lack of food (deliveries 
had been running 30 meals short), racial pre- 
judice (blacks were less likely to get suspended 
sentences, couldn't see a Muslim minister, and 
were regularly insulted by certain guards), and 
unsanitary conditions (only 2 commodes worked, 
and the sewers were so backed up that excrement 
floated in the shower room.) Last came a recom- 
mendation to hospitalize the psychotics, and to 
separate the AWOL's from hard-line criminals. 

Major Home! , the JAG officer for whom these 
remarks were intended, did not come to the 
demonstration; it was Captain Lamont, the very 
m-i who had ignored them in the past, who took 
charge. Lamont had prior knowledge of the men's 
angry mood because on Thursday, the night of 
Bunch's killing, windows were broken and bunks 
overturned, liis response had been to tnreaten 
the men with mutiny charges. His subordinates, 
particularly Sergeant Manuel Angel Morales, the 
guard commander, also heard rumblings of dis- 
content and responded by intimidation. Morales 
chose the day of Bunch's funeral to boast to 
the prisoners how he had bayonetted a Vietnamese 
woman in the stomach. But the men -- through iso- 
lated from friends, toe press, 
sel , and in many case 
Page 10 


were not terrorized. A buddy c; tweirs \ ho r .- 
cen LI ■ escaped r -cal Is: 

The people f ri the Presidio stnc : arc 
the type that car, be - or, ism.. a.,d if isn't pun- 
ishment- -it's a morale builder. They took away 
all the cigarettes and matches anu r.r rale in- 
creased. They took away the television anci 
morale increased. They saiu, "We won't fix the 
windows for the heat, that's just ..-joh , ' and 
morale increased. They locked everyone up in se- 
gregation, took away books, writing material, ex 
tra clothes, arm.', now people had a real reason to 
resist. Instead of string. 'Oh gee, I'm punished 
I wanna change,' t y said.. 'You're gonna ho t h a 
to me, watch now.' And morale just continued 
to build no matter what they tried tc do." 

The weekend of October 12-13 was not an 
ordinary one in San Francisco. It was the oc- 
casion of a Gl-Veterans peace march in which 
hundreds of military personnel took part. A 
number of political AWOLs gave tnenselves up 
in connection with the march and were sent di- 
rectly to the Presidio stockade. Plans tc "re- 
test Bunch's killing had already been made ween 
these anti-war prisoners arrived, but their de- 
scriptions of the march at which GIs appeared 
in uniform gave morale a tremendous boost. 

Of course the peace march also had its ef- 
fect on Bay Area military authorities. To judge 
from their efforts to prosecute all participants 
it appears thatthe march infuriated the brass 
and left then searching for a chance to crus.i 
dissent by way of a frightening example. 

The Presidio stockade was a perfect, theater 
of operations for the brass. They hated the in- 
mates. The Presidio, which overlooks the con- 
fluence of the San Francisco Bay anu the Pacific 
is the most requested duty-station ir, toe U.S. 
There are few trainees on post, and GI's joking- 
ly call it "a lifer's countrycl ub. " Contain 
Lamont' s behavior on and before Oct. 14 suggests 
that the Army had decided to trump op the mu- 
Wi th a real mutiny hrewi”; ■ - a 
:e tc military autro^i tv- the 

more. . 


ci vi 1 i an coun- 
far from their families — 


tiny charge 
violent challe 
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commander would certainly have taken n . f. 0 
transfer some prisoners to other lock-ups. (As they 
have now done: prisoner Richard Gentile, one of the 
27, was beaten in the Treasure Island brio last 
week). Regulations state that potential mutineers 
should be "reasoned with." But Lamont never took 
steps to head off the demonstration or to assure 
the men that their grievances would be weighed and 
acted upon. Nor did he, on the morning of the 
14th, comment on the list of grievances--a 1 though 
by .iis own testimony to a demonstrators had hushed 
as though expecting him to respond. He had ar- 
rived on the scene with his code book opened to tne 
page on which Article 94, the mutiny section of the 
Universal Code of Military Justice, appeared , and 
simply proceeded to read it. The hush ended. Tne 
men linked arms and sang, "We Shall Overcome," and 
"Oh, Freedom." 

Mutiny is the most serious of military offenses, 
and the penalty for it, waived by the Army in this 
instance, is death by hanging. According to regula- 
tions and precedents, mutiny involves "intent, to 
override military authority,’" lack of "necessity," 
and an act "disproportionate" to the alleged grie- 
vances. But the Presidio prisoners were in fact 
appealin g to authority by calling for Major Home!, 
the JAG officer. They thought one killing--not two, 
not 1 3--made the airing of their grievances a ne- 
cessity. And they conducted a completely non-vio- 
lent sit-down, certainly not a "disproportionate" 
act for men who t, nought tneir lives ‘\ , £- v ' , e ~ .. careered 
Cut these arguments were of no help to the 
three men who have already been tried. The first 
sentence handed down was 15 years for Nesery Sood, 
a warehouseman from Oakland, who went AWOL from 
Ft. Lewis, Washington, because he heard his wife 
was not looking after their 3 children. (Sood had 


the a 1 le<j'.‘<l I > -if i- >■ . < <» ... • : they could face 

• • "Mil i i .irv jM'.tii e 11 h ’ < civilian lawyer, 

Paul !la I vom k , 'jin ;»!>'••; I r, I. 1 . v . r l y , "is to justice 
wha t mi ! i La r y bar a, ,i> - ?.<. ciuw 1 1 . . 1 

kicky PcmM a,i. . i Pi ;<„ f i. ierp come to trial 
Ma rcli [, I he <'i i ‘:pr f’Stri fed by Terry 

llalii nan ate schrrlu 1 1 w! for March IP-, but there will 
be only If present . Wa i » ef Pawlcwski and Keith 
Mather escaped by Lei iirrj ,j guard they were on a 
work detail a a wall inn out the stockade gate. They 
are now in Cone. a • A ■ nay; ago, Linden Blake, 
hospitalized with hepatitis, hocced through the 
bars of his window and fieri. His whereabouts are 
unknown . 

At this writing, one case--that of Larry 
Col it-- is being tried at i t. Irwin, in the Mojave 
Desert. Ron Sytriicri, a Sacramento lawyer rep- 
resenting Col it, sought the change of venue on 
grounds that S an Francisco demonstrati ngs sup- 
porting the defendants were having a backlash 
effect on the soldier-judges. It is remarkable 
that in this group where the men have so much 
to gain by becoming friendly witnesses, (that is, 
witnesses friendly to the Army), there has been 
only one breach of solidarity. 

But it could become dangerous especially 
for Hall i nan. Sytmcki is trying, on the Army's 
behalf, to pin the whole sit-down on his fellow 
lawyer. He claims that Ha i linar, led Rowland into 
inciting the demonstration. Sytnicki is obviously 
in league w*th the brass because he had introduced 
evidence in Co lot's c;. h so that could only have 
come from the prosecution 1 s file on the case. It 
looks as if the Army has hit upon the oldest one 
in the book--the outside agitator--to explain why 
the boys felt impelled to protest conditions in 
the nice stockade. 


previously punched a sergeant and was awaiting 

a discharge recommended by an army psychiatrist. ) 

Next came 14 years for Larry Ridel! , a chronic AWOL 

who thrice attempted suicide and who had been put 

in the box against orders from hospital officials. 

And 16 years for Lewis Oscpinski , an upstate New 

Yorker who slashed his wrists during his trial, 

and whose Senator, Charles Goode! 1, has been most 

— f u 1 in demanding a congressional investigation 

f the entire case. None of these three men were 

• CCUS'd of organizing the sit-down ir, any way. when 
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1 he .New v Oi k Dei , i; News s a > s thesv. are 
our real enemies - the good ^hoksv-mc Amci iOiii 
kids who hate beatniks and > Oii.nuc and unoat < i ocu 
draft dodgers The; aie the health; kids, the 
good solid backbone of Amei ua who ui I hold the 
count r> together, who will not oiiuomh t.o the 
creeping decadence which aeenis to have a frighten- 
mg, unexplainable hold on ,->o man; of our > ou ng 
The New York limes sa vs these die our real 
enema -- ordinal; American kids who didn’t Tul* 
the advantages of vulture and education that 
brought their movement con tempo rar ies to reuit 
They are small-minded and se it -interested - the; 
can’t grasp the movement S message because the; 
haven’t the qualit; of idealism 

The Dail; News think- we’re the pn^oe, the 
New roik limes thinks we’re refreshing. and hi ch 
agree that it ±s out iiidhi i it) to commune cate to 
kids such as thest that i>iii doom out movement 


. 1 

i d . 1 1 . 1 1 , ■ |,|- t 1 

.1 . ' - - 1 ( S i ) ■- 1 f 1 [ e i ; 

i n 

'ill 

e 1 r, M -> till 

V . i M ■ f K d . i : e 1 r v 

a detensu/e 

M ... 

1 'ifl V»l. j |H, , . 1 1 !. 

a 1 l ’ 1 i ■ tall.i' : v 

even, hut he 

; re l 

uilt !,in. lied i 

1 v on 1 ( i Ik a ( 1 a 1 1 J ' 

. runs anger 

u e 

1 allliul l i no .1 

v. . f o n - a v h h i m , 

hut he 


dot - n o loiij. i , } « ; : : i i,n re.iv htmh 1 1 enem; 

Ann the i>u; ik a i t«» h.iij look^ downright 
v a i in • sui«t;iiU: the .-cent*, v on i de r j ng . ILs 
hand on h i - ' ; kik!' ^ .double.' .wu.i to he express- 
ing so 1 j tlcii , t ; , and ;li j t s 1 1 a i. n i n g , consol ing 

kook at i Ik k iii-> with the kd I hey look m - 
g.' oui>\ , v. out i dent sort of swagger jhg with their 
superior what. Ti.vjii tint; : coolness' But so 
what/ iv e do it too, and wo do it most when we 
fool mo-t th /cat tried ho can’t he trapped into 
dorens i v cno-s mi am awn- its ting on the security 
or our Own mii n i j O' ^ O i . j 

And r.naiiv , jemi at the anger ot the bo; m 
p l c t u r. e x * r> it. i v k> t\ i i k o a f j n o an ge i - - s e r i ous , 
sober, moved i t the caption said ”!hotester" 
wouldn * r we he oioncl <; r h .in.' 

1 he I lines and hail; News- -the liheiai and 
the t'i'v->t elcrpcnr- or the establishment press-- 
have a :tdkt ,i, cjfudkin^ us that it is these 
kids a.nd t he 1 1 fjdiuiti; that a:e uui enem; Be- 
cause ± f t fi c ; con v ;ikt vi > or this, we will fail 
to hu lid a movement ioitm it tv) the needs of the 
cast majority or Americans Our movement will be- 


to me rev an ce It we can’t begin to reach thorn, 
our movement Wxii ten. 1 

They're right h.-thout them there -.w 1 1 he 
no movement 

But we think the; 1 r v wrung about those k ids 
We can't afford to believe the krncs or the 
Daily News it we look into tnese races and see 
only enemies, our movement, wik become misuiar , 
idiosyncratic, paralysed 

So look at these fa^e.- Do they seen ;-u.h 
invincible, mvuineiable, ludrov k-Anicr u.in golden 
>C; s that we cannot touch them. Or so nai iou, 
threatened and pc r r; that r In ; . an nut pjssihi> 
understand what wc'ic about . I)c>f; ' t the \ ic>of 
above all like we ha. i alivauv U-. .-.ad the;.,. 

.some ot the facts look gi;h, . j v j j ^.e j: 

a fuCT hdi 1 I a 1 i r Bat v, t_ ait v < t- ; t • ■ , j .ala 
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certain well 
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; Oungs tors, 

v, e will post 

se i rods 

thicdt to 

this 

c oun 1 1 v ’ s 

corpoi ate 


es tab! ash men t 

And b; teiiMi- us tn.,.t out enem; is the 
"average American” - the future worker, or the 
future clerk the; divert Oui attention from 
Our i l a 1 enem;: the eriuimous mi ooimtc capitalist 
*nterests that hu - . 1 i the ghettues that Sc<me or 
t h e s e Kids g i c- w up i n , that run the plans and 
r lie hu , o iiUv i a v. ics that seme of these kids will 
rut in, and that made the Vietnam Iku that some 
o 1 these kids will <! • e i n 

An 
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[Note to Editors: The following article 

was written by LNS staffers Victoria Smith and 
Thome Dreyer for a book being edited by Jeff 
Shero of RAT. It will be published by Random 
House in a couple of months, LNS retained non- 
book publication rights, so subscribers may reprint 
all or parts of it. We realize that it is too 
long for most of 'you to use, but think it is im- 
portant for editors to read and to respond 
to. It is certainly no definitive statement, 
but could serve as a starting point for develop- 
ing a history of our media, a definition of 
our new kind of journalism and a critique of the 
bourgeois media,] 

THE MOVEMENT 
AND THE NEW MEDIA 
by Thorne Dreyer and 
Victoria Smith 

LIBERATION News Service 

’’These smut sheets are today’s Molotov 
cocktails thrown at respectability and decency 
in our nation.” -- Joe Pool (late Texas Congress- 
man and Acting Chairman of The House Un-American 
Activities Committee) 

* * * * 

When a nation like America which holds 
it parliamentary ’’democracy” so dear, which 
swears by its inalienable rights, will blatantly 
abridge ’’freedom of speech;” somebody must be 
pretty fucking uptight. 

DALLAS NOTES: Office torn apart twice 

by cops, in search of ’’pornography.” Cops con- 
fiscated four typewriters, cameras, darkroom 
and graphic equipment, business records, books, 
posters, a desk, a drafting table, everything that 
could be ripped loose and carted off. Kept the 
spoils. Arrested staffers for possession of 
’’pornography . " 

KALEIDOSCOPE (Milwaukee): Editor found 

guilty of "obscenity:” $2,000 and two years 

probated; being appealed. Obscenity law was written 

especially for paper. Editor’s car fi rebombed 

and windows shot out. Office fi rebombed. 
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CHEAT SPECKLED BIRD (Atlanta): Local 

Parents’ League for Dccencv starts smear 
campaign against naner. Leaflet says, 
"...responsible persons are rightly disturbed 
bv the sacrilege, pornography, depravity, 
immorality and draft dodging ... Let ’ s put a 
stop to this flow of filth before it hurts 
anv MORI; children than it already has,” 

City initiates campaign of harassment, threatens 
grand jury investigation. 

XANADU (St. Louis): Police chief wages 

war against paper and its predecessor, the 
Daily Flash. One of the editors busted on 
grass charge by plainclothes cop masquerading 
as hippie. 

KIJDZU (Jackson.. Miss.): Staff members 

busted on "obscenity” rap. Fourteen staffers 
and friends beaten up by deputy sheriffs. 

Cameras confiscated, paper evicted from office, 

OPEN CITY (Los Angeles): Editor convicted 

of obscenity. Gets six months and $1,000 
fine. Under appeal. Busted second time, same 
charge . 

EVERY OTHER UNDERGROUND PAPER IN THE 
COUNTRY: Salesmen busted, advertising lost, 

phones tapped, retail shops intimidated, 
staff members arrested, attacked, or drafted, 
hassled in every way imaginable. 

The underground press has evolved from 
the sweetness and light of its early days and 
is becoming culturally outrageous and po- 
litically revolutionary. Its growth has been 
phenomenal. It has produced anger and fear 
among those whose interests it opposes. 

As the radical media grows, and as it 
grows more radical, so do the attempts to 
repress it. 

k k k k k k k 

An Awakening 

The underground press was born of neces- 
sity. Something was happening, and it de- 
manded visibility. Packets of life began to 
dot barren America. A strange breeze of dis- 
covery was sweeping through the land, carrying 
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with it the pungent odors of pot and come. Kids 
began to smoke, fuck, to discover their heads and 
their bodies and, most important, their lack of 
freedom. And as they came together, the Man came 
down-making joy and paranoia the bedfellows of the 
new awakening. 

It was these two states of mind that demanded 
expression. To spread the glorious word, and to 
publicize the harrowing realities of the system: a 
medium was needed. The versatile tabloids lent 
themselves nicely to colorful shouts of freaky 
glee. And the necessity of consolidating forces 
against the enemy (yet to be defined but cer- 
tainly omnipresent) made journalism an exceeding- 
ly wise tactic. 

It is these same two elements--the posi- 
tive and the negative, the vision of a better 
way and the need to destroy the old, the loving 
and the buming--that have been engaged in a 
dynamic interplay as a new kind of Left has 
emerged in America. 

In the beginning there was much faith that 
joy and freedom could be realized in the here 
and now, in the very guts of the leviathan. Just 
cleanse your soul of bad vibrations, get stoned 
a lot, tell a friend. The Word will spread so 
fast that the old order will come tumbling down 
quicker than you can say acid-head. And if it 
doesn’t, we can still create our community of love. 

What crashed wasn’t the old order. It was 
the disillusionment of objective reality that 
sobered many a prophet. The Word came in loud 
and clear: it would take more than a whisper 

and a pill to make those walls come down. And 
no matter how beautiful the vibrations you em- 
anated, you couldn’t create the good society 
in the entrails of the decaying body. 

The lesson was learned: that we cannot 
individually remold our lives, that the in- 
stitutions of the ca pitalist system define too 
much, that collective struggle is the necessity 
and that a new freedom can only be built on the 
ashes of the old order. Not that we negate or 
repress our joy, for that would make our vision 
merely academic, but that we must understand 
the limits of its possibility, continual lv 


attempting to make better lives for ourselves 
in the context of the greater struggle 

We report on this dynamic, because to 
grasp u is essential to an understanding 
o( the changes the underground press has gone 
through from its birth to the present and 
where wc think it must go from here. 

*rrkxx*-kr. k 

’’[These papers | .. encourage depravity 
and irresponsibility, and they nurture a break- 
down in the continued capacity of the govern- 
ment to conduct an orderly and constitutional 
society M - -Joe Pool 

* ■* * •**■»?■**■*** 

Our Undergro un d Roots 

The underground papers have evolved m less 
than five years, from often rough-hewn rags, 
extolling the virtues of done and goodness (es- 
pecially of the Eastern mystical variety), to 
fairly sophisticated and attractive tabloids , 
beginning to develop a synthesis of the cultural 
and political aspects of making a revolution 
in this country. 

The media of the revolution came together 
for the first time at Thanksgiving, 1968. m 
Madison, Wise. The underground press had met 
three times before; but this meeting was a new 
thing. For the first time, people realized that 
the old underground press had undergone some 
mighty basic changes (Even the name was becoming 
an anachronism, It had always, in fact been a 
misnomer J Previous national meetings of the 
underground were full of hassle. Thev featured 
mammoth splits between politicos and mystics-- 
there was little commcji ground, just common 
enemy But the Madison conference was a coming 
together of revolutionaries Differences were 
tactical, stylistic, but the common ground was 
there . 

Representatives of the new media held their 
virgin get together in 1967 at Easter time The 
conference was sponsored bv the Underground Press 
Syndicate (UPS) which had formed the previous 
summer. The San Francisco Oracle issued the call 
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for a "po'v • wow” , some 30 people go t together 
at Oracle guru Michael Bowen’s house at St ini- 
son Beach near San Francisco No more than a 
half dozen papers were represented. 

The tone was set hv r he more mystically 
oriented papers. The conference caj I , signed 
by Ron Thelin, Oracle managing editor and 
owner of Haight Ashbury’s then fledgling Psyche- 
delic Shop, was apocalyptic in style; 

"Well, here we all are, Uncle Sam on the 
verge of death. A sleep-stupor symbol- addicted 
environment haunts our hearts, and what arc 
we going to do about it? ..We extend this most 
urgent invitation that our fellow journalistic 
tribesmen will come together for spiritual 
guidance and fun.” 

The conference was chaotic. Highlight for 
many was a long session with a Hop! Indian who 
had dropped by to establish communications. 

The Indian style was quite the thing in the 
early days of the underground- -The Oracle even 
suggested that UPS rename itself 7r_bal Messen- 
ger Service, The conference did get around to 
making some decisions concerning the fine clon- 
ing of UPS, but set up no fi.ee am am for demo- 
cratic participation of the papers. And it 
really wasn’t important that PS be anything 
more than a name at this poiru ; n history It 
served as a symbol, creating a sense of na- 
tional community that new tapers could plug into 
and feel just a little less isolated in their 
efforts . 

'Hie three qualifications for membership were 
simple, an d no central c oo r d i n a 1 1 on w as re qu i re d . 
Papers were expected t<~. e ,\ cn ngc gratis subscrip- 
tions, occasionally print a list of UPS papers 
with addresses, and, most important, agree to a 
policy of free reprints: papers could reprint 
from each other without asking permission or pay- 
ing money. Thus the concept of copyright was 
done in from the stait New paper: could draw on 
the experiences of the more established ones, 
learning valuable -'eciin i sues , gain: nr a source for 
national news. These practices set a tone m 
c opt ration that was extreme!; important in the 
Pc 'e i npment. of the new me die. 

Service f 


UPS had been concocted by Walter Bowart 
and John Wilcock of the Hast Village Other 
fHVO) in New York and Mike Kindman of 'The 
Paper m Hast Lansing, Mich. For some, it 
was intended as a ’’pseudo event,” to fool the 
commercial press To create the illusion of a 
giant coordinated network of freakv papers, 
poised for the kill. But this mythical value 
was to be extremely important: the shoes could 
b e p r own into 

UPS started with six papers: The Oracle, 
p- VO , The Paper, the Los Angeles Free Press, the 
Berkeley Barb, and Hetroit ’s Fifth Estate Of 
these, none, excent perhaps the p aoer, was 
conscious lv into the political movement The 
Fifth Estate, the free Press and the Barb 
had some political content, FA'O was ourelv 
freaky and sensational, and the Oracle was 
sincerely mystical land, incidental lv , gor- 
geous , ) The next paper to join UPS, the Pag 
from Austin, Tex.., was orobaMv the first un- 
derground paper to grow out of a movement com- 
munity and consciously see itself as an organ- 
izing tool. 

The earl v papers were nv no means a mono- 
lith They varied greatlv m visual stvle, 
content and even in basic conception. But thev 
had a similar vision, and the same M an was 
breathing down their necks Most impressive of 
all was that the underground press developed 
essentially out of a journalistic vacuum. There 
was little precedence for these freaky, raving 
irreverent little tabloids. 

The beatnik scene of the fifties had its 
literary manifestoes and esoteric anthologies 
like Beatitude and Entrails But their distri- 
bution was limited and thev certainly never pre- 
tended to he newspapers And there were the 
polemical rags of the sectarian leftists, like 
the Dailv Worker and The Militant, ranting in 
such drab rhetoric that their impact was neg- 
ligible. Only, perhaps, Paul Krassner’s Re- 
alist. started in 1958, set a stvle that the 
new media could dra.v upon heavily-- though his 
removed ’’satirizing everything” approach 
lacked the commitment and advocacy so inherent 
in the radical rnvss But the cam iconoclasm 
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of Krassner, and, in fact of llan cv Kurtr.man 
of Mad and Humbug and Help gave the underground 
a precedent for its irreverence, 

The Village Voice was perhaps the most direct, 
predecessor to the underground press.. It was 
founded in 1955, and its tabloid format layout 
style, and "hip" content set a pattern tor the un 
derground But the differences outweigh the simi 
larities. Even Norman Mailer, certainly no raving 
radical, found the Voice too tame,, Though associ- 
ated with the paper m the beginning, he soon split 
and later wrote . 

"They wanted it to be successful, I wanted it 
to be outrageous c They wanted a newspaper that 
could satisfy the conservative community, church 
news, meetings of political organizations, so 
forth. I believed we would grow only if we 
tried to reach an audience m which no newspaper 
had yet been interested 1 had the feeling of an 
underground revolution on its way, and 1 do not 
know that I was wrong." 

The Voice, by then quite entrenched and 
comfortable, could have cared less about the un 
derground press. John Wilcock wrote in Other Scenes, 

"The Village Voice, ironically is in the po 
sition of a teacher outsmarted by its students It 
was the Voice with its pseudo- libera iism and will- 
ingness to print what at one time seemed far-out 
that paved the way for all the underground papers 
that followed. But publisher Ed Fancher s basic 
conservatism (and greedj wouldn't allow him to 
cooperate with UPS papers. Any paper that wanted 
to pick up something from the Voice had to write 
for special permission (sometimes refused} and 
was not allowed to pass it cooperatively among 
other UPS papers," 

The Voice’s lack of cooperation is probably 
something to be grateful for. The underground 
press escaped the danger of pollution from the 
Voice’s chickenshit liberalism, 

EVO, started as a Christmas piesent to New 
York’s lower east side in 1965 was a direct re 
action to the Voice, its initiators being Voice 
refugees Where the Voice was mild and extreme 
ly cautious EVO was outrageous and intention.! I lv 
offensive And it had a fairly direct relation- 
ship with the community then being bom on 


Manila f 1 an 1 s lower cast side Bur EVO has novt i 
served much more than a inind blowing function 
being a freak’s National Inquirer. As EVO had 
boon a reaction to the Voice, another paper 
Rat , was started earlv in 1968 to fill the 
void EVO left. 

Art Kurikin started the Eos Angeles f ree 
Press a good year and a half before EVO hit 
the streets m New York.. The "Freep" was rno 
deled somewhat after the Voice. Though its pol 
itics are more radical and its stands more 
courageous, it has never been very expenmen 
tal and remains rather staid. By traditional 
standards it is the most successful underground 
paper, serving as an alternative to the Los 
Angeles dailies for southern California's immense 
left- liberal community. Radicals criticize the 
Free Press, because it is organized much like a 
commercial newspaper. Staff member John Bryan 
quit the Free Press and started a freakier 
paper called Open City-. He criticized the 
Freep for its hierarchical structure time 
clock and rules which he claimed were more con 
stnetive than those of Scripps Howard ^tox 
whom he had previously worked,} 

Perhaps most revolutionary of the early 
papers was the San Francisco Oracle whose 
graphic innovations were an inspiration to other 
underground papers and gave idea^ to many an 
establishment journal. About the Oracle 
John Wilcock said. 

"Jts creators are using color the wav Lau 
tree must once have experimented with lithe 
graphv testing the resources ot the median- to 
the utmost and producing what almost anv ex 
penenced newspaperman would tell you was 
impossible.. It is a creative dynamo whose 
influence will undoubtedly change the look ot 
American publishing," 

The Oracle placed little emphasis on copy 
and was general lv hard to read, but it showed 
the underground how print could be used as a 
visual as well as an intellectual medium Later 
papers, like the San Francisco Express Times 
and Kaleidoscope would work at svnthesizing 
these two aspects of the new journalism 

i 

Two -other original UPS papers the Barb 
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and the Paper, served academic commit 'is. jh< 
Barb, whose editor M ax Scherr is an old-i iru - 1 >n 
his forties, reflected the chaotic Be rk(M ex- 
scene . Never very attractive, it covered rhe mom 
sensational aspects of the left, thriving especi- 
ally on Sexual Freedom Orgies, dope busts and 
splashy rumors The Paper, on the other hand, 
was low key Recognized as a second campus pa- 
per at Michigan State, it helped to hmid a 
radical community where none had existed belore. 
New endeavers drew heavilv, in insmrntw., and 
reprints, from these forerunners. Perhaps me 
most influential was the Oracle; manv papers 
were modeled after it and almost all were in 
spired bv its creativity. 

But the underground press was moved homnd 
the Oracle From the birth of MPS, and that 
first flipped-out meeting at Michael Bowen s 
house ; to the conference in Madison* one timci 
has been dominant: the papers have become in- 
creasingly political. The underground ureas 
now grown to nearly 200 papers with a ci renin 
tion which Fortune magazine (a "usually re- 
liable source") claims to be a cool million, 
is now a political force to be reckoned vj.ih. 

As the hippy papers have gone poj.il: :*.i ? 
another interesting dynamic has been at oiav. 

As the underground press was moving steadily 
in the direction of the Mew Left, manv of the 
leftist political organs have become more vis- 
ually oriented and more readable. The Uuard.ian 
formerly a dull Old Left weekly has undergone 
a political and cultural upheaval that has re- 
sulted m an attractive and interesting pane r 
Though it speaks more to people who nl/vuidv 
consider themselves radicals, its an nearance m 
similar to the more political underground u; 
pers The Movement, an SOS-oriented month iv 
published on the West Coast, is very much .m 
underground naper in stvle and format. And New 
Left Notes* the SDS national newspaper pinjiMr-d 
in Chicago, was hopelesslv uglv and duii, hut its 
layout has become more attractive and It* c-’-pv 
more readable F.vcn the Communist p an * 

D\ 1\ World ls using 1. i berat ion , . 

articles and graphics. One week Alien U'Ui.g >. 

! \ S found his articles reprinted i r. tin- e , . 

d.'.!. ! 7 1, • nj : ,\ !' 1 1 )*. . . • •' •' 


( > r i • 1 r lu* irorshvist *h]-, tant and the color 
ini hip- oriented Chicago Seed l>(, rhans the 
\ir.il spirit of the unden* round will break 
through ew>n the sectarian c J lone i shness of 
the Mid Le i t . 

Tin* loners most influential in the* un 
derg round im longer resemble FA'O and the L A 
i reen. The vibrantly radical San Francisco 
Hxpress times (whicd** »* e win describe later) 
has taken the conch from the Oracle Its 
invent ls clean and hip, its writing sharp and 
imaginative -the best the underground has 
pi oduecd . 

And the p at in New York, started by Jeff 
Slier o termer vice president of SDS and a 
rounder of Austin’s p ag, has taken ffOs place 
as i ourna 1 is t i c inspiration on the »ast Coast 
And Ka 1 eidoscope , wi th edi r. i ons pub 1 1 shed 
! j i Milwaukee and Chicago. is perhaps the most 
impress i v e p a no r in t h a * 1 \ d w e s t , e x t r erne 1 v 
imaginative in its u Q e of color and graphics 
Si j i i , Kaleidoscope sees itself as a radical or 
ganiojng tool using much j,NS material, with 
its content iarvelv political 

And the Croat Speckled Bird in Atlanta, 
the neon South’s first maim underground naoer. 
i.i. -r, lavour stvied after the Fxniess limes is 
published t>> southern radicals many of whom are 
veteran* ot the civi.i rights struggle. 

t i •* these papers, and such others as Dis 
tarn Drummer in Philadelphia, Connections m 
Madison the Dn garb led ^ord in New Or loans the 
‘a n irisu i a Observer in D alo Alto, and Delix m 
scat tie t «nd such holdover* from the earlx dax s 
the b i f tli Instate and the 'Nip which set the 
rone tor the struggling new papers nomuncr up 
evej .'whole in America 

lr was in Madison that the manors for the 
first time discussed their new ident.itv. That 
first DPS conference had been followed bv two 
other get - together s , one in Washington D C 
: ust niior to the Pent upon march m October ot 
i / , and again in Iowa Cit\ in me summer of 
oP Both were dismal failures Both events 
we ic dominated in- a few i r.di \' i du.i i * wearing 
, eM ones .aal (‘rutting poetic proclamation* 

.‘V K .'ii C i t \ neouie w., ic so much inn* their 
’ . ' 'her. TVibUb ' “■ ’ ooie''. 
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underground pi css 

These concerns ilu*sc ot the 

movement ltseit: the times wc.r ver> chaotic, 
confrontational, tactics ii , c! peaked and people 
d 1 dn * t know wh ere t u turn, it w < s ^ i. c a t i y a 
tiansitional peiiod. The jiieiciiicni needed new 
direction and its media was reai i.c mg the nec- 
essity o' molding a new definition for itself. 

The papers th.it «. a me to Madison were not all 
politically sophisticated, but a • L felt the need to 
be politically relevant to an America beset by 
potentially tat a: traumas and *. -a movement just 
realizing the fantastic comp-iex^ty of the enemy 
and of the task at hand it w.-s a far cry from 
the San Franc i s -_o Or ac 1 e ’ s o : lg m a t pow-wow . 

’’They know that the mere ob:.cnc and dirty 
then newspapers are, the more they will attract 
the irresponsible readers whom they want to en- 
list in their crusade to desire) this country.” 

--Jot Pu 
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Amcrna and the movement with a sense of vio- 
lent apocalypse. The inescapable presence of 
Repression, breathing down t ho net ks of white 
radicals as well as blacks, stimulated the 
birth of a "new militancy" among youth. 

in one month, October i96?, we saw bloody 
confrontations between cops arid kids at the 
Pentagon, at the University of Wisconsin and 
in Oakland, California, during Stop the Draft 
Week. Young people were battling the forces of 
law and order on campuses and in the streets. And 
it wasn’t just the kids who were taking the 
lumps . 

Straight America was outraged, but the 
movement was drawing energy from its new self- 
image. These struggles, and the coverage which 
they garnered m the establishment media, made 
the new left a reality America could no longer 
ignore. To those whose interests demand main- 
tenance of the status quo, one thing was made 
clear: these kids were dead serious They 
weren’t just indulgent hedonistic middle class 
mutants seeking inner peace; they were develop- 
ing an analysis that named the institutions of 
the state as the enemy and they were beginning 


We Go Through Changes 

The commercial press, men’h- after the fact 
had ceased to be news , came op ^ . ith a real scoop: 
the underground pi css had gene p- in. icai Sim- 
plistic articles !i o m.- one b; John Leo 
which appeared in the Ne* lurM- 1 j.ei on Sept. 4, 
i j b S , t h e* e r i c e d that ! . i b c * a t » * . n \ c ■ s Service 

was the v. U ; p :1 1- - ; ‘ :.g',ru ; 0 . ' Lading LiiO 

hippy papers mt<» -he p.jndvr.Ms 9<..x : ,y policies. 

Th • s was w ; * mi,. Gondii. m 3 society 
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to act on that analysis. 

The people who made the underground papers 
happen were the same people who were m the 
streets. Many had been flower children: their 
prophetic insights had been clubbed to the 
ground by the cops and hud been mniketed to the 
populace by the masters ol cooptation. But, 
though the trappings pro\ ed ceuptable, the vision 
was not. It was how you acnieve that vision 
that demanded reev a luat ion . It could not come 
i the lesson was being pounded homo) m isolation 
from the society. You could n»-t escape exter- 
nal reality- -it would bust you sure as shit. 

And cun iT you could create a hcav en-on-earth, 
a pov' et T utopia, what about tine rest of the 
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world? What about those who did not start from 
a position of material privilege, for whom 
doing -your- own- thing was unthinkable? 

It was these kinds of changes kjds were 
going through. The papers, winch were merely 
extensions of the hip communities, mirrored 
these changes. 

And the papers had an extremely important 
role to play in this process: to generalize 
the gut reaction. To place local events into 
a national context. Isolated papers needed fast 
news about movement events in other parts of 
the country. What was happening outside the 
realm of individual experience was gaining new 
significance as we began to understand the new - 
essity of showing that events are indeed inter- 
related . 

Changing your head wasn't enough : objective- 
conditions create those bad vibrations, it. was 
now necessary to analyze those conditions eo :■ 
national and international level . The movement 
had developed a variety of dynamic organs- -now 
the obvious need was a central nervous s> stern. 

A national news service was clearly the 
next step. It was only a matter of who weald 
make it happen. An imaginative young man named 
Marshall Bloom happened to be the one 

Bloom was to be director or the United State 
Student Press Association--.! left liberal group- 
ing of college papers. He turned out to be more 
of a freak than they had reckoned with, and was 
purged- -for reasons both personal and political. 
Marshall made the most of the incident, pulling 
together a small group of friends, including 
former college editor Ray Mungo, and started 
Liberation News Service. In doing this lit; as- 
sumed a collective responsibi i ity --the need foi 
an effective news service was gonoiaiiy felt 
m the underground press, it was certainly not 
Bloom's private property. Later a giant rift 
was to develop, as many on the staff and ir 
the movement felt that Bloom's por sess i >enc^ s 
with LN'S was making it impossible to.. tin. nows 
service to evolve with the rest . ..he w ,v 
me .li.a. 

Liberation News ao;ci._. was b \i .• > to s • 
rent’s answer to the As -a »c ta V; ; : uw. nos g ; 
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benefit. Bloom had sec u;i p:n uiised a fa tm 
in Massachusetts with LNS lend* Bor some 
time he had advocated lee nip New )ovk, which lie 
considered psychologic.) !! \ crnipting, and es- 
tablishing LNS on a limn, but h.ul iccei cod little 
support for the idea. 

This move left most of the staff in an empty 
New York office, stunned, broke, and without a 
printing press. The New Veil, staff, choosing, on 
principle, not to go to the ^ ops , made an attempt 
to physically reclaim the , ol.ee t*\o property. 

There ensued a bicaire midnight mid on the farm 
The equipment was not located and the Massachusetts 
group filed kidnapping chaiges against the in- 
vaders, claiming they had been held against their 
consent. The New Yorkers were forced into the 
harrowing Massachusetts courts Deals were made, 
charges were lowered and fine a were paid. 

Both groups are now printing and distributing 
packets of news on a regular basis, each calling 
itself LNS. By any objective standards the New 
York group has been the more successful. Its 
mailings are more regular (twme a week), its 
technical quality is higher and it a .opy is used 
by almost all the papers. Most of the new left 
and a large percentage of the underground papers 
boycotted the Massachusetts group, especially 
because of the infamous kidnapping charges. It 
is a basic tenet of the movement that we work out 
our problems among oursd\cs, without going to 
the Man’s courts. But the ma ui season LNS m New 
York has done so well, we believe, is that it is 
far more in touch with the nmd* of the movement, 
both m its form of organisation ,.nd m the con- 
tent of the copy it makes .. ■ .u uibie to the papers. 

The New York LNS stuff, of whivh we are 
a part, works out or a r 4 -member vcilective. 

It has attempted to deeiop .. democratic wc.uk 
situation, with all members -ha mg responsibility 
for LNS decisions. Jhtoe ;:u no bosses --a 
situation which would fc unthinkable m the es- 
tablishment press, and a aui iudt enough re- 
lationship to establish m i ; , . .( ■ . ement . 
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In tire Jast few i.ionlks, LNS lias played 
an extremely i mpo rt an t funct ion \ ■ >r the un- 
derground papers. It has distributed first- 
hand analytical articles on such fonts as 
the uprisings at San I rancist o State College, 
the Russian invasion uf Ceec nos i o\ ,ik i a and 
the student rebellion m Mexico, as well 
as creative photogra])hy , humorous artwork, 
satirical poetry and cultural material. 

LNS has provided coverage of events to 
which most papers would have otherwise 
had no access, and has put these events 
into a context, helping new papers in their 
attempts to develop a political rinil^ii 
And when those paper* are unable to pay the 
$ l b a month tor the LXe> jtf j. v-.e, they get it 
tree in many place*, where tew lacuna is 
exist and journal utu exoer ience is lacking* 
paper* have been made po**ihJe pr Jidiii; be- 
cause LNS copy has been available to supple- 
ment scarce local material 


: he plan or tfus underground 
Syndicate i* to take adv antri-m- r that par t 
ot the First Amendment whm". t • 

newspapers and g^ve* tnem . : tec* ” 

--Joe i-’jol 


[more of this article 

on next page] 
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talking about, it’ll conic aiio.-a 


How Oui M edia l> | i . : u f l i ; . 

Ev c r \ *1 c\ \ , m i i 1 i «. i i :i ’ 1 ■ : c i ' ' i '> r (l \ print 
come oft the 1 - 1 - . em; , x '' ■' \mciua. 

Every day Uu^c v.i.p- • iu » •> icoi ; w ,iy into 

American homes .w ; . c -n ■' . :,.io i h > 

sea of p ray ^umc a -via fc ’ - 1 i.u: i iu unuci- 

ground pre^b s.-,,-; : v. > > 7 ,. . . . • . , . ■ K n i lie . r 

fountains vs j t !i \.j: ■ c.'iu'. i . . ■ . .;.- c;aiv : .o .. r- 

tists let the.x mm- g ■ n .a , * - , . ■ a . iu. *.\ i \ i e r . 

freed the personal ormiunr. '.v - -.. .uv .n.niatic 
exile and released s. : i ru i . >. v;>oo in the 

establishment div:.v Poem.' a V t iws to 

their readers hr. Tit !« • t 'c . ' .c. l(l i wt-il as 

an intellectual mod's. par o" the under- 
ground press shouted ; . ■ 7«. i ( and some- 
times expl iCi t k y . *' • : :a. j i ..snmen t 

papers ever^wheu 

The underground :?sl . • . o Oint lunar-;/ 

departure trom t m- n jour- 
nalism Radial y . ■ .*■ ’ 

throughout the L. y; c .. - ’ 1 . . r ,oa; ne v e. 

approached the ' . ■ :.J i.roa :t 

that today 1 s :V ;0 v V gw id , . ' ’’ ,1 > w 7 u i i c 

thing, there ±s -j a-;' *.( • ' * = . a. .t.,.c,:k.'T:T 

struggling to He r...: . i i /. io ivi.irt; 

about Equal lr .. ,,id.d ‘ -* e ;v ai ls 

experimenting .-. A i •=. re . x v r mod. new 

wavs for people to -.m. :■ d - , » . c 

A j o u r n a i * s c j ’ 1 . o * o u~. • ' . c now me g i a 

refuses to aocc i_. - o a :: > . . Jo _rr Dal istic 

objectivity is so o . ; . V' .d ,.i thjd j odd 

nalism schools don 1 r . c . ' .. c » : .■> v. 1 t min. n 

Newsmen take ±t as : , ..c r - rnc ore of 

objectivity assumes \ r.a : d- • .* * • ^ *. a :,n cc f r om 

an d n on - 1 n i o j v e me n i v*. *. .,\> 1 1 e « 1 1 1 s u v c.* s < 1 

curacy 1-act . t s ... i n i: . .i • : .na„i l 

(except on the eci * •. •: ' . ..o < . , T:o movement 

media, ho we \ 0 i , . . 1 • c • ' . ^ . r : euoc arc 

prerequisites iu, ■. .v* :c *V.r a i Inc r died 

journalism hi KL .do.'* . c = ‘n,'..>ry' con- 
straint s or Mh i cv. [ , . j ; s . ' - ■ i.'-dii.do new levels 

of c r e a i l v i i /> a ri v . • ' i 1 1 • ' o . i v ex- 
pects you to la-. • o -1 - • 7 i. O’! i-y 

...•no author i : ’ ' • 1 ; ' i - . r.o-.i 

spok ‘smart " •• d • ‘ " " .'7 'u..- . 

> e j .ay il ate . . j ' • ‘ • 4 : ’ 'u-T 


1 1c re ’ s an examp 1 e of wh a c we ’ \ e i a l k i n g 
.ihuuT from Paul Sambere, f.NS and hat, on a 
(lemunst rat i on at Holumbia llniversitv, months 
a T lor the spring insurrection there. 

We gathered on the lawn under l.Ow iibrhLy 
(ordier [acting president] wasn’t m he 
milled restlessly- A student yelled, "i\e 
rued someone to take command.. Someone take 
command!” Pudd and other authority figures 
were missing. Someone hooked ut> the sound 
system. ’’Over the last decade, Columbia 
fn-ts evicted 10,000 tenants....” Maybe he 
thought we’d forgotten. i climbed onto 
a ledge and tried to break ('ordier’ s window 
Plexiglass. It yielded like soft plastic: 
buliet proof. The sound of smashing glass, 
.someone had broken a side window i ran 
around the ledge. There was blood on the 

SlU. 

And Todd Git 1 in in the San Francisco 
Express -Times, during a strike at oan Fran- 
cisco State College that started in the tall 
o i 1968: 

instead of sealing ourselves in a build- 
ing; apart from the student body, we're out- 
.^de, everywhere, among them. For education- 
al cheater, we can rely on the reg.ditv or 
me state College Trustees, and the desperate 
j a ^apac jl ty of the administration, to di>ve 
students and faculty into the movement, into 
radical senses of who they are, w-nat tne> need, 
.vno their enemies are. 

Both writers, while involved in the aaxon, 

maintain an analytic perspective They cer- 
tainly don’t assume the roie ot detached pre- 
sence, seeking only the hard ’’facts ” Com- 
pare this to any commercial paper's lOvc rage 
of the same strike -- information, minima!; 
analysis, non-existent; bias, implicitly to- 
ward the side of ’’law and order” v under the 
ho i / pretense of ’’objectivity,” ot course)- 

The involvement of most movement jouma- 
’. ists gees beyend a sporadic engagement in 
specific actions. Git 1 in, for example, one 
or the founders of SOS, has been into various 
movement projects for years. at the time he 
wrote his series on San Francisco State, he 
wi> an important force in the Express Times 
Eeople involved with movement papers general - 
f/ see themselves as activists or oi^nui/s 
ir.o , ana journal ists second . A unmaiv 
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to draw t h u s e n n ^ c 1 . 1 on - . 

1 he c omme r c x a. 1 u r e s s , lx om i h e presti- 
gious haahuigton Po^t to the piv/.nc.ai t>t 
Paui Disnatch , n o a> a c u rn m o i i i gc it j. 

a hackneyed language, but a language that 
most Americans recognize, internalize and 
aouept. Ihe distort ions m both language 
and g e n c i a i i e pu r t a^ e a r oun d r ‘ i - ■. c t n ain w a i 
demonstrate how journalistic "obAUmu" 
opt rates in the American press. Du-pite 
the mo an t i ng d i s a t r e c t ± on w 1 1 ii t h e a a r and 
increased Sympathy w.th t lie National Libera- 
tion brunt a. : i'icng Ainer i ^ans , t ii ^ cress uon* 
sistenciv refers co the NlU- as tnc n enemy ” 
’’Enemy mortars blasted U.5. traups toda> 
an enem> arnbush . one my mt - itra r . • s . n 
Saigon . M ir n's not the ’Vuiem;. , “ then 
it’s the "Communists " i vu ti cuuent i ^ lioa*. 
or read about "Communis t machine gun r.ie," 
ore "Communist r uiuts " But i oninuin ^iri 
is an exononu^- poii t i^al sy sieui unen w -is 
the last time you iieard anout " C.ap i t ai is t 
machine guns’.'" Vik* press m.-kes "o trivial" 
synoriomous wj t)i "truth." ivb.cn "urii^iai" 
statistics arc- leported they ate given the 
weight of God’s word riu. i o i I nu i og > that 
or i g inat es w 1 1 !i "o t i . c i a 1 " Amor i c an sour ces 
quickly be e one s j ou i n a i is 1 1 c c orriruun u i a y. e 
i iky; Such i oadt (i f VMij as "pi, i 1 . v.il J On . " 

( ) t . ' 1 1 ■ • l ' I ut > r I M.' i • • V C , U ci f i j 

. made pun ; \ lia :kk i !*.c ore-.-- hud 
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distorted the course of the i\uj . I In i c,cnt a, 
as such a shock to the American (k 'cu mi. 

press had given no indication thoi Mic I'niced s;.;> ^ • 
was losing the war 

What we have said hero a In. a l commerc • 1 pa,, 
ers represents only a part ut the iwd aimiys.-* 
of media that the movement see.' nr n« . 

As one radical film-maker nut ii t ",i >on ho • v. .. 
critique of media, you have a cm i^ie uf s. 

That critique must go way beyond lvm. <.n > n> ; i Ii. 
consolidat ion of media, for in^caiwc. that's the 
difference if a city has one or two or even i. h/cv 
establishment-oriented papers: Ox if the county 

has one or two wire services? Competition amon*. 
commercial news agencies is dead; we aoubt ic 
ever existed As an integral part of corporate 
capitalism 3 the press must serve only the. control- 
ling interest of big business So a radical 
critique of media talks about manipulation, 
txol of the press' relation to tne ui cirt capital- 
ist order 

The movement doesn't have ihau ?e: 

As the movement press becomes moic ,:c-. ideal i. 
is realizing the impossibility or wooing ef res- 
tively m isolation from the enemy, ic musv. divaer- 
stand the capitalist order ana its vua! par r. 

And it i^ bunding a strong "court ter • • n.7 i if at iun 
m which movement people can work right , groove 
and maybe support themselves 

So radical journalists have a new conception 
of news, new thought- on communication ana jonrn 
alistic involvement- But what terms do these In 
novations take! What techniques arc used r. fu.-. 
style and content into a totality riiac means s--,mL 
thing to people? 

The movement press is struggling to rnni.ojan 

the linear and literal medium or or.nt duo \ i 

ual medium that communicate- on r.u v - than 

the strictly intellectual, hath '..oi-uc or a we . ; 

done paper is designed an arcl>tLv. whole, not 

just so many pages of print. liic offset, pre-as na.- 

made creativity in these papers pOi/ihie. i he 

offset process is cheaper, mtu e ' c .* r ■ « v • . an. 

easier to opexate than letter presj. urn ».ui 

; r a p h i c 2 are laid Ou t « nu p a - r 1 1 i - u . .» a . i n c \ v • ‘ l 

j oo k when the paper c om e > or n : a ■ - ' ^ -y ■ v * . . . 

T.r;r * . s n I ■ r ! • r. \c.. w <- r •* . . c 


; , f i . N t a vaj liable sneak- n i e ' ; ew 0! a:. : . n ; . i 
' v ,• . i . : t l ,\ copy c arne t f-ii.kMi i .a. c ' ■ u t'. oi 
r:i. i.iy'.oif . I im k l s a Uj^Tc of r he , • • - . r ; . an a 

the printer take.- over i r ^:a tin. re . fn e > ,a e 

, •> s «. i no pen s ; v c am riipi ? s. on nai «.* u i o 

, - r 1 1 r i t iC s o i r c p rod r; a i i j \ > ■ h t ;* i n n i j * j m a ^ 

k !,;:( . ons has e 1 1 to re i r to /on ; '-liinant no it 
wt / e . 

aVicii l Ii u st wuCti r j u jl ooft'd r r { ou^n t ho 
part - or the o i u San i • i an c >■ c i • ) / a _ it, it v. a s 
tiK volo/s tiiar really mo the.:, i. Ana the 
, <: ,c ut color It as remained a. major d j si ± fi^ui^h - 
.ng characteristic of the mevemenr paper.-, da^ - 
\ ling voior made tirianciaj]) feasible because 
or the art set process. 

Some papers never use Cu :0 / , hot ,w . ) on o titer 
graphic techniques, such a- Inie -hoo or photo- 
^.rapn : jci eerij^ng , unusudi anci e)i ten haho diav. n 

neaal nie type races- super -Liu Dos 1 1 ion oi p^w^uxc- 
•.-■ver pxint, coiiage arid montage Artists have 
aiw a.y- been a crucial factor, u i A .iA: the pdCcio 
min strange and beautiful diavv^ngs- M ji e ana 
iiio . e c he paper ^ ale making use ^ f »_». eat i vc ulto 
e7giarjhy ; like the- sunspot tea nooec of bc-niei 
w right (hag; arid Muiam Boles c r ' s .nc^sive -e^^ai 

i / Oi c j ai iv ^ox oN S j 

v ,* cU v' „ - u n de r go ± n g - uu.c c h ± \ > ^ or a r e b - x t h 
ii/ the mo*, e merit presc?- !o rauj .Cx-, a potni van 
he a inJiiii vi" pOlat ICai COin'fllUti 1 «-at i O jI if! Cite hi oad- 
cit sense j even it it doesn’t talk u i o ^ t i v a he at 
to! 1 1 itai revolution. xou or ten - : ^ a c-ve p a ti 
spread vv^th u.LaWiug^ devoted uo one ! t ^ pocincj 
f in t ed n large, imuos ,o\g type Ana , .r me , 
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Ihe movement papers make u>o ot a varied) ol 
comic strips , most of which ..ic ton i lines as t lipped 
out as B C or the Wizard ot id Man; think that 
the comic strip comes close to being the ideal com- 
munication term, and the; r.nnnnlly attract readers 
Like poetry, the most ittaa ,a iomu strips are sel- 
dom direct^ly_ pol it ic ai , but the / conception is 
considerably different from that 01 the commerc- 
ially syndicated comics Or .ourse, not all com- 
ic strip artists can cut it ive ' ve seen issues of 
EVO, for example, full of coni:,, strips that are 
no more than sado-masochistic existential pompos- 
ities On the other hand, there's R ('rum, a wide- 
ly-reprinted comic strip genius Iks concern is 
existential, but he builds simple constructions of 
gentle wisdom which communis at e with profound hu- 
mor. He’s way out, but somehow, waym, too Gil- 
bert Shelton, who’s more satirist than existential- 
ist, is another influential ait lot whose Fabulous 
Furry Freak Brothers rthe trials and tribulations 
of every beatnik’s next door neighbors; appear m 
papers all over 

Don’t get us wrong, underground papers are not 
all stunning works ot art. Many die difficult to 
read, much of the writing is loUs, ana incoherent, 
layout can often confuse more than communicate 
Lack of funds and experience accounts for defic- 
iencies m some papers But the ban Francisco 
Express Times probably best utilices the forms and 
techniques we have been talking about 

The Express Times was started by Marvin Gar- 
son m early 1968 The readership, being a San 
Francisco crowd, is pretty hip Layout and design 
are striking, but simple. l'r.c Hunt page often 
recalls the New * ork Da^ly kv. , with a huge pic- 
ture and headlines in bold type, headlines like 
HAYAKAWA BLOWS STATE and DON ' I v()Jh FOR SUIT the 
pages are filled with large photographs, poetry, 
drawings and columns of clean, justified type. 

The paper is readable, it a i moot compels you to 
read it, a quality many paper, iduk because of 
junky layout 

The Express Times has a c ore of 

brilliant writers like Lear;,, oeiu-r tanas lenny 

i.e )iack arid blue, lonim em down, Knny the what - 

.,:r 'he hell strikes hi.-, urx , at the time.), I odd 
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(ill Jin, Marjorie* llciiis Mri I . on ted 
e r s ) 1 k c N a c i o dan Brown 'HH a c H I : • j r 4 ‘ - r * 
Micro's lots of news, lots or y\ - ..re n. 

one has an> hangups about "ot>o*c- . . r 

Ihe creativity and , magiuui - o ; : tan L 
been out tn use in build- fig <» radical hi:.' 
proves, it would seem, that print is .-till a 
vital medium. But other radicals Y iovir: ; ., 

into electronic commun icat j ons , i dt trim and 
radio . 

The New s ree 1 o ro j e c t was started in i a : i 
196 7 by a group of radical f l 1 miTiaker s m New 
York who wanted to make* trims tor and about the* 
movement. The experiment of radical r , ;iri mak- 
ing caught on quickly and other New- reel groups 
sprang up around the country The films them- 
selves are generally documentaries or. <aaion^ 
like at Columbia and Berkeley, edited carefully 
to convey political messages For the most pii 
Newsreel people are tough, poi it^ali; sophar i. . 
cated radical artists who, like must mo . tmen ■_ 
journalists, integrate their aamsifl w ± t h the. 
art. They manage to get footage on just about 
every new left e v ent and, because or the move- 
ment's antipathy toward commercial newsman. 
Newsreel’s camera crews have access to p:aa: 
no NBC reporter would dare set root in News 
reel people have performed as some ot the move 
inent ' s hardiest militants, making news w h ± i c- 
they’re recording it 

Also in New York, Peter Suthe.m gathered a 
small group of radio -electronics freaks om 
started a service called Radio free Peopjc Mv,-.-. 
mg of the expense ana equipment involved . n 
ladio commumeat ions, the group began mooe-t 
They're into projects like taping sound m,xt— . 
making recordings for the movement Some ot 
tapes get on the air through UBAl, New \ovk'? 
left - liberal , listener -sponsor ca station, whivli 
is part ot the Pacifica chain. 

Of course , every radical wants a Itai ! : a' 

radio station tor the movement* but Su rai Du. 

has remained on l v a w i id eyed dr ^ ai;i \\l ' c ra a. 

talk of pi j ate radio stations, opeiat.i.g oil 'a ; 

coasts, carrier >_ur i t - n t r;ui i o , c 1 1 i . v. \ i s * \ " i i .1 

short wave ham networks across the ,auii! iy , - 
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mobile units with t lansnu i tci> navel ling around 
a city during a a 1 h s Generali) the people 
who have been devising these giandiose schemes to 
beat the system at its own game have known lit- 
tle or nothing about radio Any of these pro- 
jects would he either too vest i\ , too risky 
or ineffective. An>wn>, op.lo van start tamper- 
ing with the airwaves, the FGC will swoop down 
on you the moment your politics start to show. 

So print remains the primary medium of 
mass communications in the movement. It’s a 
realistic, workable medium and the movement's 
starting to use it for a LI it's worth. 

But starting a newspaper jsn't easy today. 
America, the land of monopoly capitalism, of- 
fers infertile soil for the planting of small 
newspapers. Some 40C have folded m the last 
20 years. In the commeioi.il journalism scene 
these days, it's big business or not business, 
and there's no room for competitive little up- 
starts. Then why have more than 200 radical 
papers been able to start and function in the 
last few years? For one thing, these papers are- 
n't m the same market as the commercial media. 

The threat they present can’t bo called "com- 
petitive.” But perhaps the big reason that rad- 
ical papers have succeeded where new commercial 
papers have failed is the absense of a profit 
motive in the movement. Capital investment 
in a paper is minimal , so even in bankruptcy 
there’s little loss. Radical papers are as a 
rule financially unstable, but the people 
who publish them don't care much. Movement 
labor is seldom sole, on principle -- it's giv- 
en on the basis of love or conscience. Most 
radical journalists get their bread outside the 
movement, or draw no more than subsistence 
"wages" from their papers. 

In fact, it lias proved almost impossible 
fur a paper to be politically effective and fis- 
cally sound at the same time. Some papers, like 
the k.A. Free Press and the hast Village Other, 
have money, but their content .s relatively 
harmless to the es t ab i lshim.-nt . Also, they cater 
to a large and diverse ou ; ;c, 0 ‘ oan soli 

lots of commercial advertising. iiie more 
political papers find .1 dYAY^uit to get enough 
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advertising to support themselves. Radicals 
aren't so pure that they won't take the establish 
meat's money, but it 's hard to get if you’re 
true to your poLitics. So you won't find many 
big- tune record ads m a political paper like 
Connections. Instead, there are little hand- 
drawn avis for head shops, sandal stores and 
eating co-ops. small businesses on the margin 
of the movement. In any case, advertising plays 
a relatively unimportant role in the financing 
of the radical press, although some groups have 
tried with little success to set up underground 
ad agencies. Advertising never takes up a 
twentieth of the space it occupies m the com- 
mercial papers, which always contain more ads 
than editorial copy. Street and shop sales, 
subscriptions, contributions and proceeds from 
various kinds of benefits (with rock bands, 
underground films and political rapsj are the 
main sources of support. It isn't much, but as 
long as people can keep publishing, no one 
really minds. 

* Jc -k -A- *: Jr k 'k *• k 

Case History : A Pap er and Its Community 

Perhaps more significant than the economic 
organization, than stylistic innovations, than 
the papers' approach to news, is the way that 
many radical newspapers have brought people into 
the movement, have sustained political communities 
and have sparked organizing efforts and militant 
actions. This function has been especially 
important m cities where there existed little 
or no previous radical activity. In such virgin 
territories, papers have catalyzed radical 
action or, at least, have begun the task of 
educating and coalescing a community out of which 
such activity can eventually grow. 

Papers often give new radicals a place to 
function m the movement, and, m fact, working 
for a paper can be a radicalizing experience in 
itself. Most papers try to create a democratic 
work situation and decision-making process. 

Often staffers are listed alphabetically or in 
random order as part of an attempt to avoid 
establishing hierarchies of power. Trying to 
work collectively is always a struggle --we 
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are all so corrupted by the ego - 1 ripping ethic oi 
capitalism. Staff conflicts are often great, 
tensions sometimes run high on layout night, but 
people gradually develop t lie ability to work to- 
gether, sharing responsibility for policy, beginn- 
ing to purge themselves of the need to give or 
take orders. 

But real problems exist. The pressure is 
so great at times that people who wander into the 
office are frequently ignored or treated in a 
brash manner. Shitwork often falls to the same 
people. Most staffs are still male -dominated -- 
girls, in keeping with their established roles 
in the society, are often automatically stuck with 
the typing. But people are aware of these kinds 
or problems, talk about them, and attempt to 
deal with them. 

We want to discuss some of the experiences 
of The Rag, in Austin, Tex. We know it person- 
ally and think it shows how a movement paper can 
establish a dynamic relationship with its com- 
munity. The Rag is also important to study because 
it seems to be losing much of its relevance. We 
think its problems relate to those faced, or pos- 
sibly soon to be faced, by other radical papers. 

From its inception in the Fall of 1966, the 
Rag was the common ground of the Austin radical 
community. Its offices were a gathering place 
and communication center, its pages reflected 
the thinking of the community while they served 
to pull it together around common issues. There 
was a simple reason for this: the people who put 
the Rag together were the same people who con- 
ceived demonstrations and love-ins, who were 
among the leaders of confrontations with local 
authorities, and who were at the forefront of lo- 
cal cultural happenings. 

In 1967, University of Texas radicals and 
the university administration clashed in a big 
way, sparking the University Freedom Movement. 

Six leaders were placed on probation by the Uni- 
versity: five of them were staff members of the 
Rag. Three activists were dragged out of the 
student union by local and state cops as an out- 
growth of 'confiict: all three counted the Rag 
mong their radical activities. The Rag not only 
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reported nows oi the new left community, but 
was integrally involved m creating the situa- 
tions out oi which the news emerged. 

Not only were its staff members involved in 
radical organizing, but the paper itself was news, 
through its clashes with university and local 
authorities, it rallied support from the aca- 
demic and drop-out communities. For example: 
when the first issue was hot off the press, a 
gutsy staff member rushed to the middle of cam- 
pus and began selling papers. This act violated 
a vague state law against commercial solicitation 
on a state campus. He was dressed in colorful 
garb, held a large helium-filled balloon in- 
scribed RAG, and began a vociferous side-show 
hawker spiel. "Commie propaganda--get it while 
it’s hot. Page 6 is soaked in LSD--it f s a cheap 
trip. Read about the freaks ' " A large crowd of 
students gathered around to buy Rags and jive 
with the kook. Deans and cops ordered him off 
Ciimpus , he defied them gleefully, and the crowd 
mushroomed. They dared not bust him. The thou- 
sand copies, which Rag prognosticators had 
thought would be more than enough for the first 
issue, were gone within hours. The presses were 
oiled and another 1500 copies were run off that 
night, only to dissappear quickly the next day. 

The enthusiasm and vitality of the Rag's style 
excited the community. 

Austin had always had a large "underground" 
scene--lots of radical politicos, ethnic folk- 
niks, academic left-libs, peyote freaks and 
bearded bikers. They were all there, dispersed 
around the campus area, but there was nothing 
to pull them together, to give them political 
direction, to bring them into actions, to give 
them a sense of common identity. The Rag was pri- 
marily responsible for bringing together a co- 
herent left-hip scene, and for its first two 
years was a prime focus of that community . 

The office itself played a central role m 
this development. You called the Rag or dropped 
by to find out about demonstrations, busts or 
lost dogs. Or just to rap politics. And often 
you get pulled into working on the paper. Rag 
benefits brought together hips and politicos 
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for musical celebrations, and ;:ave a forum to 


young artists. And the Rag helped spread pot 
bust rumors, perhaps the function which best 
exemplifies the paper’s feeling of responsibil- 
ity to the community. More than once, layout 
night was interrupted when an urgent phone call 
came from someone M in the know.” And layout 
would break up as Rag freaks headed for their 
wheels to spread the word. The busts seldom came 
off, but people appreciated the fact that their 
Rag was thinking about them in such times of 
grave concern. 

Certainly not all the papers have been as 
successful in creating these kinds of ties with 
their local community, and many have probably 
not even attempted it. The experiences of the 
Washington Free Press, for example, have been 
very different. The Free Press has never been able 
to pull together a community and its staff has 
tended to become ingrown and factional lzed. Thus 
it has functioned primarily to present infor- 
mation ignored by the establishment media, and has 
not developed a significantly new style of oper- 
ation. Still, the Rag's experiences aren't at all 
unique. Many other papers echo its story. 

But the Rag should be studied for another 
reason. The paper is no longer (as we write this-- 
conditions could change) at the hub of political 
activity in Austin. The radical community, as it be- 
comes more politically sophisticated, is moving in- 
to other organizing projects, leaving the Rag 
hanging. The Rag touched many new people, now, 
attempts are being made to pull these people into 
the movement. The community is no longer unified, 
organizing attempts are based on disparate and 
often conflicting political strategies. The Rag's 
role is no longer simple and obvious. At pre- 
sent it is not meeting the needs of local or- 
ganizers . 

The lesson of the Rag's maladies is in- 
structive: the radical press must evolve with 
the needs of the movement. And the movement 
seems to be entering a new stage now. In their 
attempts to define a revolutionary class, people 
are ready to venture out of their movement in- 
roups and to relate with new and strange and 
’’straight" people. The question facing the move- 

: eat i.ow is not whether to expand its base among 
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the American people, but how to expand that b-se. 
The radical press, while it still must serve as 
an internal common icat ions system for the move- 
ment, must also become a base -bin 1 ding tool. 

This means that papers must; become conscious of 
themselves and their audiences. They must gain 
a sense of new people who need to be reached, and 
try to move them somewhere, whether these peo- 
ple are hip kids or white collar workers. What's 
in store for the radical press is a lot more 
self-critical and serious work than its happy 
hippy clays required. (That doesn't mean that we 
can't still be happy; after all, the XLF has 
told us that the guerrillas could not have re- 
mained in the Vietnamese jungles, keeping up the 
struggle, if they hadn't been able to sing and 
dance.) Other papers, like the Rag, may lose 
their relevance if they fail to keep up with the 
new -conditions in the movement and in America. 

-* k + *r -k 

Where bo We Go From Here 

Perhaps the heaviest talk facing movement 
papers (one which some are beginning to face up 
to) -is the achievement of self-definition. You 
have to know whom you're talking -to if you are 
going to make intelligent decisions about what 
to say and how to say it. Lots of papers give 
the impression that they're little more than 
groovy games for the people who put them out. 

This attitude won't cut it when you’re trying 
to build a revolutionary movement. The work you 
do must be meaningful for yourself and for 
the people you are trying to reach. 

One group of papers which is establishing 
a direct relationship with its audience- -though 
perhaps not from strategic forethought - -is the 
high school underground. These papers, like the 
high school movement itself, are relatively new, 
but reflect the headway the movement has made m 
America's secondary knowledge factories. Tom 
Lindsay, a 1 O-year-old student at Brandcis High 
School m New York now working with High School 
Independent Press Service (HIPS j a high school 
version of LNS, estimates that there were 500 
underground high school papers at the beginning 
of 1909. Most of these papers aren't political 
when they start, he says, but the kids putting 
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them out get radicalized fast in the struggle 
against the school’s suppression of free speech. 

A newspaper, often no more than a messy mimeo- 
graphed sheet, is usually the first thing that 
happens when a high school movement begins to 
take roots. The kids that put it out are usually 
the school's hippest. Given the stifling, op- 
pressive atmosphere 6 f the average high school , 
publishing a counter-institutional paper is a 
pretty heroic act. Such a paper, born out of 
frustration and generalized anger at bourgeois 
America, and especially, at the citadels of in- 
doctrination known as high school s ,reflects what 
almost all of the kids feel on some level. The 
obvious advantage of a high school paper is that 
its organizers really know their readers (and, 
they have a captive audience) . High school ed- 
ucation is compulsory. Your youthful existence 
is defined by that fucking hell hole, whether 
you’re a hippy-dippy or a junior jock. Kids 
putting out a high school paper are in an ex- 
cellent place to recognize the needs of their 
readers, and the best papers talk directly to 
those needs. Even if that means working into the 
subject of the draft through more immediate 
issues like repressive dress codes. 

The Express-Times seems to be dealing with 
a defined community (hip, left-leaning youth), 
one reason we have given it so much attention. 

Rat is attempting to reach the same group in 
New York. Black and Mexican-Amencan community 
papers have been springing up all over the coun- 
try. And perhaps most astounding of all, there 
are several GI papers, like the Fatigue Press, at 
Fort Hood, Texas, which are able to spe *k to 
the unique but certainly intense problems of 
soldiers. The Firing Line, a paper for poor 
whites who migrated from the South to ChiL o’s 
Uptown area, shows the potential for success 
as well as the dangers in rent in papers speaking 
to a specialized audience. The Firing Line 
grew out of the organizing efforts of JOIN, a 
poor white organizing Project started by SDS 
people. Skeets Mil 1 J, former JOIN organizer 
00- v i th Chic:. go Kaioidosc :pe and Newsreel, 
told as tnat , at its peal., the Firing Line 
icr-L nod possibly two-thirds of the Uptown 
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community of SfJ,U()(). hut its very localized 
content failed to establ’sh a sense of na- 
tional collective identity .among, its readers. 

When a paper starts talking lo a specific com- 
munity or class, it must .avoid a think -no-further- 
than your-own- thing attitude. This would also be 
a problem with high school papers, except that 
continual graduation of students into college, 
work, or the dropout scene helps prevent pro- 
vincialism. Uptown people don’t have the ad- 
vantage of social mobility. 

So, while papers must consciously recognize 
and expand their audiences, they must also in- 
fect them with that sense of national community, 
of class, of collective struggle that gives the 
movement the strength of s< % 1 .’-preservation and 
aggressive action. LNS can help give that na- 
tional perspective. So can the new left, as it 
moves beyond its middle class/hippy identity. 

New papers can begin addressing themselves to 
white collar workers, kids-as -a-class , big-time 
professionals , women. They can expose the mechan- 
isms of oppression that keep these groups iso- 
lated within their social and economic roles, 
all the while talking to people on a level 
meaningful to their own li.es. 

There are, of course, two functions which 
movement papers must serve. First, internal ed- 
ucation and communication among people already 
into the movement, and the other, reaching out 
to new, presently un-hip people who must become 
part of a revolutionary class The existing papers 
serve the internal function to some extent and 
have been very successful m some places at 
speaking to non-radical students and drop-outs. 

The wall poster is perhaps the ultimate m 
movement internal communication. Radicals made 
effective use of wall posters in 1968, during 
the Berkeley street uprisings, the Democratic 
National Convention demonstrations and the San 
Francisco State strike. People directly involved 
m these actions ran off the large poster-like 
sheets of news and strategic advice whenever 
something lias to be said. The wall poster is a 
useful and versatile form, published on the 
spot during a radical activity, not tied to 
deadlines, which should be used more m the 
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future. And, the weekly Guardian ami the monthly 
Movement are informative and readable papers that 
speak to a national movement community. 

But movement papers have made no real attempts 
to reach out to the rest of America. Sure, the 
northern California salesman picks up an occasional 
Berkeley Barb to find out what the freaks are up 
to and to be titilated by the want-ads. But there’s 
nothing in that paper that speaks to him, nothing 
that shows him how he_Fs getting fucked over. Not 
that people should start a "salesman’s underground. 
But we could conceive of a paper that would be hip 
and radical while speaking to working people in a 
metropolitan area. (Such a paper should most like- 
ly be followed up with direct organizing to be 
effective.) Papers will continue to spring up 
spontaneously , coalescing embryonic movement com- 
munities. And they should. But the movement is 
facing history’s most gruesome Goliath: it’ll 
take more than a slingshot to bring this mother 
down. We need a mass movement of people, young 
working people, from steel worker to bio-chemist, 
with the collective power to fulfill history’s 
mission. Our press must be used to show those 
people why America needs another revolution. 
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[Note: on the first page of this story (p.13) 
packets of life” should be "pockets” of life.j 

BERKELEY STRIKE FALTERS 
by Lee Davidson 
LIBERATION News Service 

BERKELEY (LNS) -- Picket lines on the Uni- 
versity of California campus shrunk to 100 per- 
sons today (Feb. 28) as wet weather and inef- 
fective tactics caused the 5-week-old strike to 
falter. 

However, the situation is still explosive-- 
the thousands of people who fought the pigs the 
previous week are still around. This threat of 
mass disruption is the strike leaders’ trump 
card as they start negotiations with Chancellor 
Ueyns over specific proposals for a third-world 
col lege . (TWLF leaders, who earlier disavowed 
use of violence, now "take i espons lb l 1 ity for 
violence” and realize the bargaining power of 
controlled violence.) 
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After the explosive guerrilla battle on Feb. 
20, Third World Liberation Front leaders told 
the people to "cool it" for a few days "to prove 
we are in control and that the people fighting 
are not a non -directed mob. 

On Sunday, Feb. 23, the TWLF asked to use 
either an outdoor theater or the gym Monday to 
explain and discuss the third world college. 

Ileyns said the theater couldn't be used because 
it cost $2,000 (compared to the hundreds of 
" thousands of dollars being spent to keep police 
on campus), and the gym was unavailable be- 
cause a few classes were being held there. Stri- 
kers marched to the gym on Monday, but the en- 
trance was blocked by pigs, .so they returned to 
campus and ' established a peaceful picket line. 

On Thursday, Feb. 27, cops attacked Chi- 
cano leader Ysidro Macias on a picket line and 
beat him unconscious while a small, disorganized 
group of strikers stood helplessly watching. 
Macias was taken to the hospital semi-conscious, 
unable for hours to recognize friends, but was 
released the next day and seemed all right, ex- 
cept for many cuts and bruises. 

After Macias’ beating, there were a few 
rocks thrown at police but no major retaliation 
■\ro:i strikers. There is no doubt that some 
students are ready to defend themselves against 
police, and the strike leaders are largely in 
control of when a battle will occur--last week 
they decided not to fight back and the strike 
dwindled. 
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BERKELEY ATHLETES SAY HELL NO 

BERKELEY (LNS) -- There were some bright 
spots in the Berkeley strike last week. Two 
black track stars, team captain Stan Royster 
and Lavell Jackson, announced that in support 
of the strike they will not compete this year. 
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HAYAKAWA: ON COMMUNICATION 

"I can't stand that mindless chanting.” 
(From: Quotations from Chairman S.I. llayakawa) 
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get some water to put the fire out because 
everybody knows that you put fire out with water. 

The Black Panther Party gets this analysis 
and this understanding from having a broader per- 
spective of what the class system is about. We 
think the cultural nationalist's ideology is very 
limited. The first thing they start talking 
about is their culture. They're trying to iden- 
tify, they're the ones who’ve been lost, that 
have been most disconnected with the culture of 
Africa or what have you or whatever they think 
they might need to sustain themselves. They are 
more easily used by the pig power structure than 
the masses--the field niggers A field nigger 
is literally robbed by the pig power structure 
and he figures out a way to go forth and take 
back some of that stuff that was robbed from him-- 
as an individual without being able to articulate 
it himself. 

Now this cultural nationalist is supposed 
to be able to articulate and he does, but he does 
so in such a fashion that projects this same 
racist capitalist system. That's very important 
because the capitalist system is a class system. 
The Black Panther Party is dealing more with 
killing and getting rid of the class system. 

We're talking about socialism. The cultural 
nationalists say that socialism won’t do any- 
thing for us. There’s the contradiction between 
the old and the new. Black people have no time 
to practice black racism and the masses of black 
people do not hate white people just because 
of the color of their skin. What the masses of 
black people actually hate (and this is something 
I have said time and time again; Huey has said it 
time and time again) is what is being done to us 
and the system that creates what is being done 
to us . 

The masses of black people understand there's 
a few John Browns around somewhere who are going 
to be helping to get rid of those racist, capi- 
talistic exploiters in this country. So we're 
not going to go out foolishly and say there is no 
possibility of aligning with some righteous white 

revolutionaries, or Mexican-Ameri can revolution- 
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anes, or other poor and oppressed peoples in 
tins country who might come to see the light 
about the fact that it's the capitalist 
system that they must get rid of 

A cultural nationalist is a fool The 
white racist power structure will holler "black 
capitalism" and just because the word black is 
on the front of capitalism he relates to it 
But the Black Panther Party is smarter than that 
because we ask the question what about Jewish 
capitalism? What about Irish capitalism? What 
about Anglo-Saxon capitalism? The only thing 
they've ever done for us, if you look back m 
history, especially Anglo-Saxon and Irish capi- 
talism, was to perpetuate the exploitation, 

The Anglo-Saxon capitalist kept black people in 
slavery, stole the land away from the Indians, 
oppressed Mexican-Americans , oppressed Chinese- 
Americans. So capitalism can't be any good for 
us and this is what these cultural nationalists 
don't understand. They don't know how to deal 
with that. So they come up and tell us things 
like, "I'm tricking the man out of some of 
this money." Well the man is the biggest trick- 
sters m the damn world. He has tricked people 
out of whole countries, out of whole continents 
and here is this fool, this ignorant ass coming 
down telling us he's tricking the man out of 
something. So we say that once we understand 
what class is all about, we are going to have 
to show these fools that they're going to have 
to get some broader ideology. 

Black Capitalism 

The cultural nationalists have a large 
tendency to relate to black capitalism We 
say that's wrong, We’re talking about socialism 
as a whole and not just black socialism. It 
would be absurd to go to Cuba and start talking 
about black socialism. The cultural nationalists 
talk about the third world We talk about the 
colored peoples of the world but at the same time 
there are still going to be many many white people 
who are going to want to change the system 
because they are part and parcel of the development 
of mankind. ff the third world and the majority 
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of the pooi oppressed people hopper) to he 
colored and they make a profound impact upon 
large numbers of white people about a new and 
better system where mankind doesn’t cxplo.it man- 
kind then in fact this is positive, not negative 

The cultural nationalists don't understand 
that when the Black Panther Patty has alliances 
or coalitions with white people it is with those 
white people who are basical 1> opposed to the 
racist, capitalistic system Ihe cultural nat- 
ionalists don't have enough sense to see this 
These same cultural nationalists want to work down- 
town with the capitalists They want jobs there 
in the poverty programs Ihey c iaim they are 
tricking the Man They are working with the 
REAL AVARICIOUS PIGS who have been oppressing 
them for 400 years We are trying to make a 
profound impact on a lot ot white people m 
this country and especially those liberals, 
leftists and radicals m the white community to 
understand what we're really saying 

The whites will have to go ba^k and shoot 
their mothers and fathers who are across this 
country and around the world That s exactly 
what's going to have to happen and we don't pull 
any bones on our end if we set a black cop 
riding down the street murdering a bTaek man or 
brutalizing him, it's not the ^.oior of his skin 
its the actions and the things he’s doing that 
we’re opposed to, so we're going to have to kill 
him too It doesn't make any difterence what 
color the person’s skin is, it’s what the person 
is doing to the people 

Basically cultural nationalists turn into 
Papa Docs Papa Doc rules Haiti and oppresses 
the people We can’t have a;; ; ucu.i n a- rcl 
ists in this country who are go^ng to run around 
and murder and brutalize and intimidate people 
just for some chickenshit chump change And 
if they think they're bad, welt they ain't seen 
nothing yet 

MOVEMENT. Have you had a mob Jem with 
cultural nationalists coming into the Black 
Panther Party: 

BOBBi. if any black men c u:m. •> -nco the 
party and he's a black r<K ist w; he's got 
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<> i 'gim tu he a Mack fuu.-.t , !mi he has no 
iignt to hinder the r c vo I nt .1 on a i y program 
-hid the revolutionary program dues riot at all 
i at ei to r i ph i lo.'.onh v vi black io. j sm It 
enters to a philosophy w f i c v o i um on a r'y change 

MOV! -.MEN I . We raided this ion be- 

cause recent issues ot the Black Panther 
Newspaper have talked about internal purges 
m the party Would you like t<: comment on 
t. h i s . 

BOBBY : The internal purges m the party 

are primarily to get i ul ot DCopie who are try- 
ing to practice schism -a term or factionalism 
The basis of this factionalism is opportunism- 
Ihese people have been engaging jn subjective 
analysis Ihis subjective analysis does not 
allow tor proven seient LtiC thought about rev- 
olutionary struggle, about mass struggle 
Ihey are basically opportunists An opportunist 
is one who w • try to cause tactions in the party 
This may work on many levels. Overt spontaneity 
is an example We have an or garii cat ion , a 
re volut ionary organisation and this organi- 
zation has rules, it has revolutionary princi- 
ples and j. i adopts re vol ut ionai y tactics The 
organisation makes analyses objectively and NOT 
oUBjECTivELi We make analyses rrom political 
theory as to how things are going arid as to 
how things ait moving and what we ;>nouid do to 
destroy the capitalistic system lo maintain 
this, we ha^e a rorifl ot iidUCiSm and stlf- 
c r i tic ism withxH internal paitv operations This 
is very important tor each individual in this 
party 50 me ot those who haven't accepted 
se 1 1 -ci’it ic ism axe basically oppoitunist and 
they will do things that are negative to the 
party CUT! URAl NAl 10NAL lo lo As A WHOLE 
CANNOT SlANf) ShLMi.Rj TlCMM, but it is vital 
tor our party m order to keep us honest To 
really be dedicated to icvolut ionai v changes 
tor poor black and oppiesscd peoples in this 
country 

U0vLMT.NI. Have there been other aspects 
.) t the purges, such as an i n t cits s t ic a t ; on of 
f)u l i i . ^ a i educ a t i on . _____ 
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BOBBY: We have had an intensification of 

political education at this time. Many of the 
brothers who come off the block are not hip to 
reading sometimes, but we found that brothers 
begin to relate a lot more when they read the 
Red Book, or when they begin to read the Essays 
of the Minister of Defense. Then they begin to 
relate to what the party really is. They get an 
understanding of the party functioning for the 
people. 

This intensive political education is very 
necessary for them to learn, for them to know 
the theory. They must have the theory down and 
the theory tells them how to place it into prac- 
tice and by placing it into practice they learn 
many, many things. This is very necessary for 
us to do. 

Presently the party isn’t taking in any more 
new members. For the next three to six months 
we will be concentrating on raising the political 
understanding within the party to a very high 
level. At the same time, we will be going forth 
with our community programs. 

Community Programs 

MOVEMENT: Which community programs are 

you concentrating on now? 

BOBBY: The four key programs we are trying 

to implement are: the breakfast for children 
which is going on now; the petition campaign for 
the community control of the police; free health 
clinics in the black community; and black lib- 
eration schools in the black community. Some 
people are going to call these programs reformist 
but we're revolutionaries and what they call a 
reformist program is one thing when the capitalists 
put it up and it's another thing when the revo- 
lutionay camp puts it up. 

Liberation Schools 

MOVEMENT: Tell us some of your thinking 

about the liberation schools and how they are going 
to operate. 

BOBBY: We plan to start teaching school 

children from high school all the way down to 
grammar school. We’re trying to get some of the 
college brothers to work on this and some have 


responded. We felt that the first thing to be 
implemented had to be the breakfast for children 
program. But at the same time, we know that 
the kids in the schools have got to be 
taught about themselves, their black history, 
the class system and who cheats who--not the 
same bullshit they get now. So the black 
liberation classes will begin soon using the 
same churches in the afternoon after the kids 
get out of school . 

We plan to have different programs for 
the different levels. At the high school level 
we will probably teach more about revolutionary- 
principles. On the grammar school level we 
will probably teach more about black history, 
about the avaricious nigs. We are going to 
teach little black kids how to identify not 
only a white pig, but also a black pig. We 
want to get rid of the Uncle Toms and the pork 
chop nationalists. That's very important. 

We're going to be talking about downing the 
class system, cultural nationalists and capi- 
talists, both black and white, who are the same: 
exploitative . 

Exhausting All Political Means 

MOVEMENT: You have a petition campaign 

for a program of community control of the 
police. Tell us how this campaign fits into 
the strategy of exhausting all political means 
in the course of the struggle, 

BOBBY: We go forth into the black 

community and people's consciousness is raised 
by the attacks that the pig power structure 
has made upon the Black Panther Party and upon 
the black community at large even before the 
Black Panther Party got started. It has been 
raised to the level where they say "down with 
the pigs." How? That's very important. 

How do we continue to raise their con- 
sciousness to another level? Exhaust all 
political means. We will use the apparatus 
of voting in this country. The community control 
of police is nothing but an operation by which 
we put on the ballot for the people at large, 
the masses, to vote. To say that the present 
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police department should be abolished and a 
new one established that corner directly from, is 
run by, and set up by the community 

If the voting operation does not win or if 
they gerrymander the votes then the pig power 
structure will be exposed It will be saying, 
"We're not going to be removed We don’t give a 
damn about the people’s right to vote " The 
people will have their consciousness rasied They 
will say, "We voted you out and now you’re saying 
we don't have a right to vote you out." The 
people will say, "You’re not a policeman anymore, 
if you shoot anyone m this community you’re com- 
mitting murder as far as we're concerned " 

If we don't win, if we get less than 50 per 
cent of the vote then we have a working force . 
That’s a revolutionary force That’s a strength- 
ening of the revolutionary camp If we get only 
a quarter of the votes that’s the foundation that 
the revolutionary camp is relying on in terms of 
moving around. We can still go forth and get 
more signatures and go for another ballot and con- 
tinue to try and educate the people more 

Meanwhile what's going to be happening? The 
pig power structure is going to be making at- 
tacks on those who are trying to initiate the 
struggle That's very important Once they make 
an attack the people are going to get more pissed 
off and they are going to clearly see how just 
because we went through what they call a "legal 
process, we get attacked and shot and murdered 
That raises the consciousness ot the people 

By using all means to exhaustion the people 
become very clear as to what they have to do 
The people themselves, at large, will run and off 
the pig power structure and change the system; 
change the system for a better one 
Organization's Growth 

MOVEMENT: Would you comment on the growth 

of the organization nationally and some of the 
problems this has caused 

BOBBY: The attacks that have come down 

against us have had some positive results, so 
to speak. We gave the whole year of 1968 to the 
pig.- and thank them for organizing our organiza- 
tion Of course these attacks have also caused 
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losses and considerable problems In Seattle, three 
brother r> have been killed, but there have been 
two pigs killed and nine wounded In Denver 
they raided our office and in Newark they bombed 
the office In New York there has been a lot 
of trouble, WLth the pigs jumping on the brothers 
ihey have tried to intimidate Each 

chapter has had the same problems But we’ve stood 
up against them and the or gamzation is still 
growing One ot the problems has been keeping the 
chapters supplied with our organ, THE BLACK PANTHER, 
the Black Community News Service This is key 
because we know from studying r e volutionary 
principles that the organ is a real organizing 
tool in terms of directly contacting the masses 
and relating to building their consciousness 
Io some extent we also have had problems 
with a tew new members who are very opportunistic, 
at first Every time we are attacked we get hun- 
dreds of new members just flushing in The peo- 
ple don't like us being attacked. Once in a while 
we get cultural nationalists as new members We 
try to teach them that the only culture is revolu- 
tionary culture To get them to understand this 
m a very broad sense We want brothers who are 
bla^k nationalists and at the same time inter- 
nationalists They have to understand that they 
must be internationalists because this is a peo- 
ple’s struggle as a whole And black people just 
happen to be a moving vanguard force within the 
confines of racist America, putting forth this 
revolutionary struggle and aiding and contribu- 
ting to the world wide struggle 

Since the attacks by the pigs all through 
1968 dxd so much to build our organization, the 
power structure is using another technique and 
that is to try to use cultural nationalists to 
try to destroy our organization so they can make 
it look like they aren't the ones- But the Party 
knows and we understand that it’s really the pup- 
peteer, the pig power structure itself, from the 
FBI and Nixon all the way down to the local major 
and the local pigs who are using the cultural nation- 
alists So we’re going to get rid of the cultural 
nationalists and that’s all part and parcel of 
changing the system as a whole - 30 - 
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The photos on Pages P. l> P. 2 and P. 3 were taken by 
LNS photographer David Fenton at a Central Park Peace March 
in New York last April 27 * They are of counter-demonstrators 
who jeered and threw things at the demonstrators . 

They are intended to accompany an essay by Bob Eeilbroner 
on page 35 of the packet . Fenton and the LNS staff are very 
concerned that the photos be used only in the spirit of the essay . 


Credit David Fenton/LNS 

Top picture referred to in essav 
as # 1 , bottom as # 2. 
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Photos of counter-demonstrators -- see page P.l 


Top picture is # 3 
Bottom is # 4 


Credit David Fenton/LNS 
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Photos of counter-demonstrators -- see page P. 1 

Top picture is # 5 
Bottom is # 6 

Credit David Fenton/LNS 
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Grace Slick and Marty Ballin of the Jefferson Airplanes, doing it. Credit LNS/Dave Fenton. 
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Radicals, 
See story 


liberals, case workers, welfare clients join forces at Albany demonstration, 
on page 3. CREDIT LNS/Art Herold 
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TOP: January 2 concentration in Plaza de la Revolution, CUBA. People in foreground have 

flags which say ’’Heroes of the Moncada. M Moncada was the scene of the first big battle 
in 1953. CREDIT LNS/Miriam Bokser. 

BOTTOM: Child sits in front of statue of Conrado Benitez, martyred teacher in the illiteracy 
campaign at the beginning of the Revolution. Credit LNS/Miriam Bokser. 
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"Mutineers” photographed in the act at the Presidio 
stockade in San Francisco, on October 14, 1968. Twenty- 
seven soldiers were charged with mutiny for participating 
in this peaceful sit-in protesting conditions in the stockade 
and the murder of a fellow prisoner by a guard. Sentences 
for GI's not alleged to have been leaders of the demonstra- 
tion have ranged upwards of 14 years; those whom the Army 
claims led the protest could get life. 


Credit: GI Association/LNS 
(nhoto taken by Army Intelligence) 
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